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Contents, 


A Stormy Lire; or Queen Marcarer’s Jour- | Tue Port or Nimes, 
NAL. By Lady G. Furterton. Part II, Foresopincs anp Hopes. 
(Concluded. ) | Tue History or Gauiteo. Part Il. 


Chap. XLII. The Abyss. | Frencu SCHEMES FOR THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. 
»  XLIV. “Out of the depths I have cried | 
unto Thee.” 


| Our Lisrary Taste. 
| M. Guizot’s Memoirs—The Academia Essays—Sim- 
gpm A Missionary Journey in Soutu cox’s Prometheus Unbound—The Theories of 
MERICA. \ Copernicus and Ptolemy—Tullamore Workhouse 
Ul, The Rhine-landers in Brazil. —The Church a Kingdom. 


XLV. Per crucem ad lucem, 


LONDON: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 
BURNS, OATES, & CO,; R. WASHBOURNE, 

DUBLIN: W. H. SMITH AND SON.—PARIS: XAVIER, RUE DE LA BANQUE, 22. 
BRUSSELS: V. DEVAUX, RUE SAINT JEAN, 26.—BALTIMORE: KELLY & PIET, 
[Price One Shilling.) 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, JULY 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL.—HIGHEST PREMIUM awarded to 


THE “SINGER” SEWING MACHIN 


Exhibited by the French Agent for the Sale of these UsrrvaLLEp Mag 
** rhe Machine best suited to the wants of a family.”—Sunday Ti, 
14th, 1867. ‘‘ The best and cheapest Machine in the market.”—Court 
August 18th, 1866, ‘‘ Combines in itself all desirable features.”— 
Paper, April 20th, 1867. ‘‘This Company have arrived at perfection, 
Machine well deserves the sobriquet of the ‘ Noiseless Machine.’ ”’—Thg 
Times, April 27th, 1867. 
Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. The “‘ Singer” Manufacturing Og@l(p 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the World-renowned Singer Sewing Mac 1 
every class of Sewing. Over 200,000 in use. 
CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Orrices: Edinburgh, 107 Princes St. ; Aberdeen, 46 Ge 
Leeds, 1 Commercial St.; Liverpool, 21 Bold St.; Manchester, 103 Market 8 b 
castle, 58 Northumberland St. ; Northampton, 13 Sheep St. ; Glasgow, 65 
nan St. ; Dundee, 28 Reform St. ; Dublin, 69 Grafton St. ; Belfast, 7 Doneg 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 


EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


Forty years’ use of these medicines (MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES) 
= has proved their efficacy and virtues, and the truth of Mr. Morison’s system as to the cure of di 
ing composed only of vegetable matter or medicinal herbs, they are found by experience to be harmlBt, 
the most tender age, or the weakest frame, under every stage of human suffering; the most pleasant an, ¢ 
nign in their operation ever offered to the world; and at the same time the most certain in searching on}\ 
root of any complaint, however deep, and of performing a cure, if within the reach of human means, } | 
medicines consist of three sorts, tending to the same purpose, that is, to cleanse and purify the blood and qLit 
bas 4 are named: No. 1 Pills; No. 2 Pills. $s 
n boxes at 7$d., 1s. 1hd., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d.; family packets, 11s, each; also the Vegetable 
Powders, 1s. 14d. per box. 
Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines are sold by the Hygeian Agents, and all Medicine Vendors,| I 
Beware of Vaccination, which is a direct poisoner of the blood, and therefore the cause of all kinds of di 


RIMMEL’S ELEGANT NOVELTIES FOR THE SEASON. 


Rimmel’s Ihlang-Thlang, the Flower of Flowers ; adelicious Perfume, from 
Rimmel’s Patent Dinner-table Fountain, to replace the Rose-water Salver;f 
) plated, with glass basin, ll. 10s. 
‘ The New Initial Fan, ornamented with a Floral Letter. White wood, 2] 
Enamelled, 5s., by post 1s. extra. 
Rimmel’s Glycerine Cold Cream, strongly recommended for Cha) Handg 
Rimmel’s Extract of Lime Juice and Glycerine, the best preparation for the 
iY 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., and 5s. 
, ns yang Rose-water Crackers, an everlasting amusement for Balls and Pa 
. per dozen. 
Perfumed Illuminated Dinner Cards, 3s. per dozen, by post for 37 stamps, 
Rimmel’s Perfumed Almanac, richly illuminated, 6d., by post for 7 stamps. 
Rimmel’s Book of Perfumes, with 250 illustrations, 8vo, gilt edges, 5s., by post for 68 stamps. “An am 
not only an amusing but an instructive history of Perfumery.”—Times. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer by Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
96 Strand; 128 Regent Street; 24 Cornhill, London; and 17 Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


CRINOLINE FASHIONS, AUTUMN, 1867. 


“PRIZE-MEDAL” GRINOLINES, “GLOVE-FITTING” 
Adapted to present Fashion. THOMSON ’S On an entirely new pring 


CRINOLINES & CORSETS 


Having taken the sole and only Medal 
granted for these Articles at the great 
Exhibition at Paris, Ladies should at 
once see the Autumn Novelties in these 
inimitable goods. 
REGISTERED 


Th 


TRADE MARK. 
Sold by best Retailers everywhere. 
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a Crucifixion, Small Engraving with In- 
**He hath loved me, delivered 
mm pimself for me.” On paper, 8vo and 4to, 3d. 


eo ow Lady of the Sacred Heart. Size; 20 b 
= Ti inches, 4s. = Also, small size, for books, with 
lace edges, 4:/ 

Homo and Mater Dolorosa. 

4“ 15 inches, plain, 5s., coloured, 10s. 

Ditto, ditto, 16 by 12 inches, 5s, 
q a mezzotint, 22 by 15} inches, 12s, 
eac 


BY.M. and St.John. Scheffer. 
13 inches, 16s, 


Augustin and St. Monica. Scheffer, Line 
engraving, 13 by 10 inches, 25s, 
Ditto, proof before letters, 4/. 4s, 


ithographs, at 5s. each. 

= Sermon on the Mount, 20 by 14; Christ blessing 
Children, 20 by. 14; Christ's Entry into Jerusa- 

lem, 20 by 14; “Consider the lilies,” 20 by 14; 

Immaculate Conception, 16 by 12, 


few Series of Six very fine Engravings by 

§ Hallez: The Crucifixion; The Resurrection ; The 
Nativity ; Descent of the Hol Ghost ; Last Su 

per; Coronation of the B,V. Size, 11 by 7 74, 


price 6s 
, Size 11 by 8, 5s. each. 


: 


Do., 19} by 


oom, 


ne Engravin 
The Nativity, he Resurrection, The Last Sup- 
a the ceerenyeon, by Molitor ; The Crucifixion, 


Vie ‘de N.S. Jesus Christ. 2 vols. folio. 
Par M. PAbbé Brispot, profusely illustrated 
with 130 fine engravings on steel, printed on India 
paper, and published with the approbation of the 
Archbishop of Paris, in paper wrapper, 4/. %s. 
damp h of Christ. Eleven engravings, size, 

folio, by Furich, with English, French, 
German Tex . price 2s, 


| BURNS, OATES, & CO.’S LIST. 


PRINTS, &c. 


The Lord’s Prayer. Nine Engravings by 
Furich, with complete Text by Prof, A. Miller, 
in English, French, and German. Large 4to, 12s. 

Rosa Mystica. Fifteen pe by Furich, with 

‘ext ti Prof. . W. Reischel. 
ito, cloth, 

Officium Beate Maria V 
seven pages, beautifully with t 
Engravings by Steinle. Small 4 

Fleurs du Calvaire, Six va ra Litho- 
graphs, with Text in Verse, large folio, price 15s, 

Album of Twenty-four Large Lithographs. 
Fac-similes of Designs from Ancient and Modern 
Masters, 16s. 

Life of St. Boniface, Four Folio Engra ngravings 
by Hess, with descriptive Text. Proofs on In 
paper, 31s 

Album Tconobiogra hique tres Ste. 
lustrations, in cloth, lettered, imp. 4to, 


Life of St. Genevieve. Fifteen eae 


by Furich, with English a and 
Text. Folio, boards, 2/. 21. 12s. 6d. 


The Masterpieces of Martin Schoen, 
strictly engraved from the originals by A. Petrak. 
Thirty-one Illustrations, with Explanatory Text, 
Imp. 4to, 27. 12s, 6d. 


New Medal of St. Paul of the Cross, 
very finely executed. Brass, 3d. each. 
The newly-canonised Saints (Medals of) at 
1d. and 3d. each. Also small Photographs, 1s, 
each ; and Lace Prints, plain 4d. ; coloured 6d. 
Holy-WaterStoups, in great variety. 
Gutta Percha, size by 44 inches, with 
priate Inscription, strong and dureble. 
Alabaster, 2s. to 15s. Natural Shell on Velvet, 
with Medallions painted on China, 18s, Also 
on ae and carved wood backs, with 
ivory C and and with plas- 
tique Crucifix, 14s, 


Burns, Oates, 


& Portman Street & 63 Paternoster Row. 


NEW CATHOLIC PERIODICAL. 


In October will appear, price 2s. (144 pages, double columns), 


oT E CATHOLIC WORLD: 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF GENERAL LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
Published at New York. 


AGENTS FOR GREAT Britain AND COLONIES: 
BURNS & CO., 17 PORTMAN STREET AND 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
Subscribers’ names are requested. 
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EATING’S INSECT DE- 
POWDER, KILLS 


FZ EATING’S INSECT DE- 


EATING’S INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER, KILLS 
BLACK BEETLES. 


EATING’S INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER, KILLS 
MOTHS, and ALL OFFENSIVE INSECTS. 


Sold in Packets, 1s., and Tins, 2s. 6d, and 
4s. 6d. each; or 1s. Packets, —_ by post, for 
12 Postage-stamps, Also in Bottles with Bel- 
lows, 1s, 6d. and 3s. each, by THOMAS KEAT- 
ING, Cuemist, 79 ST. PAUL’S CHURCH- 

ARD, LONDON, E.C. 


| 


| her dust-pan.”—Eztract from Emmeline Lott, Harem Life, 


| 


“BROWN” FAMILY.—“ The morning afte 

my arrival at the old Palace, I found myself so weak 
as to be obliged to lay myself down upon my bed on attempt. 
ing to unpack my trunks. In short, I was obliged to get 
Zenana, the slave who waited upon me, to do it. Previous 
to placing my body-linen in the chest of drawers, she laid it 
upon the divan, from which I had only a few minutes beforg 
risen up, and when she went to remove it she found the whole 
completely crowded with a family of the ‘ Browns,’ who re- 
joice in the patronymic of bug, Not only were the pieces of 
linen the slave held in her hand, but the whole of the divan 
swarmed with them, Like most people, I have a most into- 
lerable aversion to all the members of that disgusting family, 
Fortunately I had taken the precaution to provide myself 
with several tin cases of ‘ Kearina’s Insect PowDeEp,’ which 
I strewed upon the divan, and after having left it there for 
few moments I had the satisfaction to find that it so stupe 
fied them, that Zenana was enabled to sweep them away in 


page 277, Volume Second, 


teeth a 
JO 
Man 


NOTHING 


ighest order, and from individuals of undoubted res 
JOHN GOSNELL & Co.’s CHERRY TOOTH P. 


IMPOSSIBLE. 


wound, or abrasion. 


OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Dangerous Diseases.—How 

many life-long maladies spring from neglecting trifling symptoms? The pimple, readily curable in 
the nursery, becomes through carelessness the irremediable torment of after life. With a knowledge of the 
curative powers of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, those who fail to use them for extirpating the first seeds 
of hereditary ailments will have to bear the punishment resulting from their folly. Holloway’s remedies will 
remove eruptions from the skin, scorbutic diseases, and scrofula, and heal every description of ulcer, sore, 
By the use of Holloway’s excellent, s 
mense expense will be saved, and a great benefit be conf 


y, and safe medicaments much pain and im, 
on the present and succeeding generations, 


Just published, in 8vo, price 1s, 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH: 


A Compendious Statement of the 
Scripture Doctrine 
Attributes of the Kingdom of Christ. 


By C. F. A. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, & Co,, Paternoster 


Row. 


ding the Nature and Chief 


dn the press, in 8vo, the First Volume of 


THE BOOK OF MOSES: 
Or, the Pentateuch in its Authorship, Credibility, and 
Civilisation, 

By the Rey. W. SMITH, Ph.D, 
iat: Lonemans, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster! 

We 


Now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo, price 30s, cloth, 


CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS; 


OR, SKETCHES OF EDUCATION FROM THE CHRISTIAN ERA TO THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
By Tue Autuog or “Tue THREE CHANCELLORS,” &c, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


This day, 8vo, price 1s., or 1s, 1d. post free, 


A FEW HINTS TO EXETER HALL. 


LONDON: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 REGENT STREET, W. 


| 
| 
i Greatest and most Useful Invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA, 
’ Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three King Court, Lombard Street, London, Perfumers to her Majesty, 
: respectfully offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to itg 
pristine hue—no matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the con- 
‘ pe is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once restored, one ——— per month will keep it in , 
: pe ect colour. Price One Guinea per bottle—or half bottles, 10s. 6d. ‘Testimonials from Artistes of thé 
pectability, may be inspected on application. 
STE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the 
earl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 
a N GOSNELL & Co. have been appointed Perfumers to H. R. H. the Princess of Wales, 
: ufactory removed to Red Bull Wharf, Angel Passage, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 
| 


| St. Joseph's 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


50 SOUTH STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


OPEN EVERY DAY, 
From Ten to Six p.m. 


Cerms of Subscription ; 


3 per week. 


0 
1 0 per month. 
0 6 yearly. 


One Volume at atime . 


” ” 


” 


0 9 per week. 
2 6 per month. 
1 0 yearly. 


Three Volumes at atime . 


ALL THE NEW FRENCH AND ENGLISH CATHOLIC 
WORKS TAKEN IN. 


** This Inbrary combines the advantages 


of an ordinary Circulating Library with that 
of offering to its Subscribers the use of a Col- 
lection of Foreign Catholic Works quite un- 
equalled in extent and variety. The New 
FOREIGN CATALOGUE has lately been 
printed, and may be had on application. 
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E. VATON, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


SPECIAL AGENT OF 


LOUIS VIVES OF PARIS ; DEPOT OF MM. LECOFFRE, FILS, & CO; 
A. BRAY; AUG. VATON; LETHIELLEUX, &c. &., 
And all the principal Paris Publishers, 

4 RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ANNALES ECCLESIASTICI, auctore | PHILIP (le Chanoine). Conférences théole 


ot Baronio, Antverp. 1610, 12 vols, f. gi ues, dogmatiques et morales, ouvrage apprové 


31. 1 ome. 4 vols. 8vo, 12s. 
— de Théologie. Nou- | EUVRES COMPLETES DE LOUIS DE 
h velle édition, enrichie de notes extraites des plus GRENADE, traduites intégralement pour la pre 
célébres apologistes de la religion; par Mgr. mitre fois en Frangais, par MM. Barettre, T, 
} Gousset, archevéque de Reims; augmentée d’ar- Duvat, A. Crampon, J, Boucuer et C. BERTON, 
| ticles nouveaux; i per Mgr. Dowey, évéque de Mon- 21 vols, in-80 de 500 & 600 pages, ad vergé 
i tauban, et précédée du plan de théologie, manu- anglais & la colle animale. Prix 64. 1 


scrit autographe de Bercirer, 6 vols, in-80. 15s. SUMMA THEOLOGICA S. THOME 
FELIX (R. P.). Conférences préchées 4 N. D. AQUINATIS, Editio nova. Aucta indice sep- 


de Paris sur le “ Progrés” 1856-66, 11 vols, 8vo. oa nempe Philosophorum, 9 vols. 18mo, Prix 
28s, 6s. 
—— 1867, Just out. 1 vol. 8vo. 3s. THEOLOGIA DOGMATICA, polemica, scho- 


lastica, et moralis prelectionibus publicis in alma 


Mgr, de). Conférences. 2 universitate Wirceburgensi accommodata. Editio 
FRAYSSINOUS (Mg y altera opera et studio patrum ejusdem Societatis, 


10 tomes, 5 forts vol. in-8. 33s, 


FELLER X.) Biographic Universelle, ou | MORALIS CLAUDII LA- 


dictionnaire historique des hommes qui se sont fait 

un noni par leur genie, leur valeur, &c, &c, 9 vols, CROIX seu ejusdem H, Busempaum, medullam 

8vo. ode. commentaria a Zacharia, S.J., elucidata atque vin- 
dicata, Editio nova, annotante P. Diov, presby- 


SAINT JEAN CHEYSOSTOME. Opera. tero, 4 vols, 4to, Prix 13s. 8d. 
Grec-Latin. 26 vols. 4to. 81. THOME EX cH ARMES THEOLOGI A 
quoad partem dogmaticam adaucta 
SAINT BASIL! ILE. Opera. annotationibus et edditionibus nec non tractatu de 
divina ac supernaturali revelatione quoad partem 


WETZER (Dr.). Dictionnaire encyclopédique moralem ad sententias Ligorianas funditus wrauetdl 


de la Théologie Catholique. Traduit en Frangais Opera J.-A. ALBRAND, Superioris Seminarii Paris- 
par J. Goshler, 25 vols, 8vo. 51. iensis missionum ad exteros, ad usum sacre theo- 


logis candidatorum. Secunda editio a Romanis cen- 
SALINIS (Mer. ™ La Divinité de l’Eglise. soribus approbata. 8 vols. format Charpentier.— 
4 vols, 8vo. Prix 1l. 2s, 10d, 


Special Catalogues of the Paris Publishers may be had cn application. 


Mr. E. V., being the Sole Agent of CONIN of Paris and Saumur, is now able to 
supply Convents, Schools, Colleges, §c. §e., with Christs, Medals, Rosaries, §c. §c., of 
the best description, and on the most reasonable terms. The Trade supplied. 


E. VATON, 
4 RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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FOREIGN CATHOLIC PERIODICALS. 


ETUDES 


RELIGIEUSES, HISTORIQUES ET 
LITTERAIRES, 

Par DEs PEREs DE LA COMPAGNIE DE JESUS. 
Nouvelle Série.— Tome Treizieme. 
Septembre 1867—Numéro 57. 
Sommaire : 


1, M. Guizot et les Intéréts Religieux au XIXe Siécle, 
= Pare Ch. Daniel.—2. De la Consolation dans la Lit- 
ra 


ture Paicnne et dans la Littérature Chrétienne (2e 
art.), par P. G. Longhaye.—3. Les Saints Péres au Tri- 
punal de M. Amédée Thierry: 1. 8. Ambroise—S. Jean 
Chrysostome, par P. C. Gagniard.—4. Le Titre des Rois 
@Angleterre: Defensor Fidei, par P. P. Loysel.—5. Le 
Soleil, Conférence faite aux éléves de l’école Sainte- 
Genevieve (fin), par P. A. Secchi.—6. Le Congrés Préhis- 
torique de Paris, par P. A. Jean.—7. Guvre des Ecoles 
Apostoliques, par P. A. Nampon.—8._ Correspondance: 
Souvenirs de la Guerre d’Amérique—Mode de construc- 
tion employé dans le nord de la Chine—Mission Alle- 
mande de Buenos-Ayres.—9. Bibliographie: Massillon, 
par M. Abbé A. Bayle, par P. H. de Bigault—Guil- 
laume de Champeaux, par M. l’Abbé Michaud, par P. A. 
Matignon—Vie de R. P. Guidée, par le R. P. Grandi- 
dier, par P. C. Sommervogel—Histoire de la Soie, par 
M. Erneat Pariset, par P. Ch. Cahier—Vie du vénérable 
P.-M.-L. Chanel, par le R. P. Bourdin.—10. Varia: M. 
Théophile Gautier a l’Exposition des Missions Evan- 
géliques—Deux trouvaill°s de M. L. Simonin—Le Con- 
grés Celtique international. 
Paris: au Bureau de la Revue, chez Joszru ALBANEL, 
Libraire, Rue de Tournon 15; et chez Avcuste Duranp, 
Rue Cujas 7 (ancienne Rue dea Grés-Sorbonne). 


REVUE DU MONDE GATHOLIQUE 


Paraissant le 10 de chaque Mois. 
Septitme Année.—Tome Dix-neuvieme. 
No. 144—10 Septembre 1867. 


Sommaire: 

1. Encore la Question Philosophique, par Mgr. de 
Montauban.—2. Le Centenaire de Saint Pierre et de 
Saint Paul, et Exposition Universelle, par M. Nam- 
pon, S.J.—3. La Revue des Deux-Mondes et les Prophetes, 
ad E. Hello.—4. Les Derniéres Luttes du Pagan- 
sme (fin), par Arthur Loth.—5, Les Barbares et le 
Moyen-age (fin), par Eugene Loudun.—6, Elisabeth 
(fin), par D. de Boden.—7. Les Principales Collections 
des Conciles (3¢ art), par L. Chaillot.—8, Beaux-Arts, 
par Bathild Bouniol.—9. L’Exposition Universelle, par 
Léopold Giraud. —10. Causerie Scientifique, par J. 
Chantrel.—11. Le Victorial, par M. ***.—12. Chro- 
nique Religieuse, par J. Chantrel.—13. Bulletin Biblio- 
graphique, par A. Vaillant. 

Paris: Vicror Pate, Libraire-Editeur de la nouvelle 
élition des Acta Sanctorum des Bollandistes, Rue de 
Grenelle-Saint-Germain 235. 


REVUE GENERALE: 


RELIGION, POLITIQUE, 
HISTOIRE, ECONOMIE SOCIALE, 
LITTERATURE, SCIENCES, BEAUX-ARTS, 
Tome VI, 3e Année,—2e Livraison. Aoftt 1867. 


Sommaire: 

Un Reméde aux Coalitions et aux Groves, par Ed. 
Ducpetiaux.—Le Mouvement Religieux en Angleterre, 
(ler article), par Victor Valmont.—L’Eglise et l’Etat 
(Qme article), par César Cantu.—De l’Education du 
Peuple dans les anciens Etats a Esclaves d’Amérique 
(suite et fin), par le Chan, de Haerne.—L’Age de l’Espece 
Humaine d’aprés la Bible, Histoire et la Géologie, par 


Léon Latour.—La Famille d’Alvareda. (Nouvelle.) 
(Suite), par Fernan Caballero.—Chronique a’Economi 
Chrétienne et Sociale, parJ. Dauby.—Revue des Evéne- 
ments, par Paul Crombet.—Sommaires des Revues 
Catholiques Etrangéres., 

Bruxelles: Comptoir Universel d’Imprimerie et de 
Librairie, Vicror Devaux et Cie, Rue Saint-Jean 26. 
Paris: C. Dittrt, Libraire, Rue de Sévres 15. Bois-le- 
Duc: W. Van Gotick, Libraire. 


LE CONTEMPORAIN. 


REVUE D’ECONOMIE CHRETIENNE. 
Nouvelle Série.—Huitizme Année, 
XIIIe Volume, 
Sommaire de la Livraison du 81 Aott 1867, 


1, L’Exposition Universelle de 1867 et les Progrés de 
VIndustrie (cinquiéme article), par A. Audiganne.— 
2. La Duchesse Renée de France et les Protestants de 
Ferrare, par César Cantu.—3. L’Art en 1867, par Ernest 
de Toytot.—4. Etude sur la Société de Secours aux Blesséa 
des Armées de Terre et de Mer (premiére partie), par 
Edouard Gibert.—5. Un Souvenir, par Asthon Brand. 
—6. Massillon (suite), par Mme. de Marcey.—7. Poésie: 
Beati qui lugent, par Marie Jenna.—8. Revue Litté- 
raire: La Littérature et Enseignement de Economie 
Politique (fin), par M. A. Rondelet.—9. Chronique du 
Mois, ***,—10. Bulletin de Bibliographie: Les Lois 
Economiques, par A. de Metz-Noblat —L’Instruction 
du Chrétien, par le P. Nampon—La Boutique de la 
Marchande de Poisson, par Martial Deherrypon—Nor- 
mandie, par Adolphe Joanne—Vie de Sainte Rose de 
Lima, par le P. nard Hansen—Une Héroine de 
soixante ans, par la Comtesse de la Rochére—Le Che- 
min de la Lune, s'il vous plait! par E, de Jacob de la 
Cottiére. 

Paris: Librairie d’Aprien Le Ciene et Cie-, Imprimeura 
de N.S. P. le Pape et de l’Archevéché de Paris, Rue 
Cassette 29, prés Saint-Sulpice. 


LE CORRESPONDANT. 


Nouvelle Série.—Tome Trente-cinguitme 
LXXlIe de la Collection.—4e Livraison, 25 Aoft 1867. 
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4 Stormy Vite ; 


OR 


QUEEN MARGARET’S JOURNAL. 
Part II. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE ABYSS. 


Once more I look on that Channel sea which I have grown to think 
my enemy. Once more I scent its salt savour. Again the roaring 
of the wind, the hoarse booming sound of the billows breaking on the 
shore, and the sharp rattling noise of their retreat, besiege mine ears. 
O sea, adverse, disquieted, stormy sea! never one whole day at peace, 
how meet an emblem thou art of my heart and my life! There is a 
little fishing-smack tossing outside the harbour, the setting sun gilds 
its sails; but that huge rolling mass of clouds which will soon swallow 
up the golden orb shall rob the vessel also of its reflected light. So 
hath it been with me more times than I can number. In the midst of 
the rejoicings at Paris, where nothing was left undone to do us honour, 
and the Hotel of St. Pol was constantly filled with the highest per- 
sons in the State and in the Church, all vying to pay homage to our 
recovered royalty, how dismal were the tidings which reached me! 
The Due de Calabre, my sole brother, the idol of King René, the 
glory of our race, the model of knights, the example of princes, died, 
alas, from a fell disease in Spain, where fortune was raising him 
to a throne. I should once have. wept torrents of tears at this 
miserable hap; and now it hath killed my joy, but left me visibly 
unmoved. Yet when I am alone, and the thought of Monseigneur 
Jean forces its way into my mind, I find myself more sensible of his 
loss than I appear. O sweet brother, I loved thee well! God 
knoweth it, albeit I have not shed many tears for thee. 

A slow fever consumes me. I should not care to live if once I 
could see Edward sure of his throne. My love he no longer needs, 
but my aid is more needful to him than ever. His Anne doats upon 
him with all the passion and tenderness which can be imagined; yea, 
even my hungry heart is satisfied with the worship she pays him, 
and he is more enamoured of her now than when they were married 
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six months ago. But he is nineteen, she seventeen. How should 
they steer their bark alone amidst the shoals of a dangerous sea? and 
what. is yon dreadful England but a treacherous ocean of deceits 
and perfidies? God pity them! How happy they look! I can see 
them on the shore gaily pacing up and down, and ever and anon 
stopping to look into each other’s faces with an incredible content- 
ment. Well, they have both fair visages worth gazing on. How 
kinglike is his attitude! How graceful her figure! She is no dis- 
paragement to him. Any monarch in the world might glory in her 
loveliness. How they laugh when the rough uncivil waves drive 
them back with their white foam! She tries to stand her ground, 
and plants her small foot on the sand, as if to defy the advancing tide. 
Ah, the foam hath touched the border of her dress; they retreat. How 
prettily she smiles at what he says! I ween he tells her she is like 
King Canute, and reads her a lesson on the impotency of monarchs. 
Now they have sprung up on the jetty, and are fighting with the 
blustering wind. Happy, careless wights, they see no evil omen in 
those frowning surges; they hear no dismal prophecies in the howl- 
ing of the winds! They turn back; ay, I thought he would go 
into the church and give alms to all those beggars. He hath in- 
herited all his father and his grandsire’s proneness to prayer, and 
their bountiful spirits towards the poor. I, alas, take less and less 
comfort in devotion. Since my childhood a battle hath been waged 
within me betwixt two opposing spirits. If it were not heresy, [ 
should think I had two souls to whom by some freak of nature one 
only body had been given, so fierce hath been the strife I speak of. 
Or else I am possessed, or God Himself fighteth with me. These 
waitings have been my life’s curse. When in action the inward 
contest ceases, or I mark it not; but to sit still is horrible. 

The last letters of the earl are imperative. The fate of the king- 
dom and our house turns, he says, on our speedy arrival, We must 
soon join him, or our cause is imperilled. “Only let the English 
see the Prince,” he writes, “and all shall be secured. The King 
entertains no hopes for the future; and as he is by many deemed to 
be a prophet, they are dismayed at his silence. Clarence is useless 
and morose, my brother Mountague dejected; but if the Prince was 
here, I should then fear nothing.” 

We must put to sea to-morrow. I care not what those cowardly 
sailors say. I will cross that hellish sea, though all the demons. of 
the abyss should be conjured against us. 

March 23d. 

Well-nigh two months have passed of weary suspense. The story 
of my youth is rehearsed again with deeper and more acute suffering. 
Heart-sickening delays; obstinate winds; adverse elements fight- 
ing against me. Thrice we have embarked, thrice dared a raging 
sea; thrice been driven back, each time with loss to our ships, 
on this detested coast, and the fools about me cry out, “ Witch- 
eraft! witchcraft!” and talk of spells and sorcery until I go mad 
at their folly. And then devout persons say, “Give in, give in. 
"Tis not God’s good pleasure you should cross the sea; yield to these 
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visible tokens of His will;” and this angers me alike. It hath not 
been known or heard, or been on record in any past age, that this op- 
posing wind should blow for more than seven weeks without ceasing, 
and with this violence. Each day I vainly look to its falling, each 
night I listen to its wailiygs in this ill-built house, until I think I 
hear it uttering distinct words, intermingled with fiendish screams. 
Once it was Clifford crying, “ I am doomed for your quarrel;” and 
then close to mine ear, as if in a whisper, the word “ Rutland” seemed 
to be uttered. Another time during the whole night the names of 
Lord Bonville and Sir Thomas Kyriel sounded to me as if repeated by 
the blast, and the word “ Perjured, perjured,” seemed driven by the 
hurricane through my brain. But the worst of these delusions—for I 
am not mad, and in the daytime I know them to be such—was when 
I saw the white bloody head of Anne’s grandfather pass along the sky 
pillowed by black murky clouds. I fixed mine eyes upon it, trans- 
fixed with terror. Before it disappeared Lord Salisbury’s features 
changed to those of Edward’s.wife; but in lieu of its wonted sweet- 
ness, I saw in her visage a look so melancholy and despaired that it 
was more horrorful to me than the gory head of her grandsire. And 
since that night, sometimes when I am looking at her, this expression 
seems to me to take the place of her own, and I turn affrighted away. 
It happened thus this morn; she and Edward came into my chamber 
to show me a great store of primroses which the March sun had 
caused to blossom in a sheltered valley behind the town. She had 
woven them in a pretty fashion, and said she should send them to 
the church for our Lady’s image against the second morrow, for she 
had been wont to give her flowers on this feast in all her past years. 
Then she added, “ Ah me! sweet Mother Queen, I marvel where 
we shall keep it next year?” Then I suddenly perceived, or thought 
I did perceive, that aforesaid change on her fair visage, and turned 
shuddering away. I heard her say sadly, “Sweet Prince, take these 
flowers away; the Queen mislikes them.” ‘“ Ay, take away all the 
brightness and bloom from their young lives!” I mentally exclaimed. 
“My wretched doom is upon them. No joys can thrive nigh to me. 
Like the shade of a poisonous tree, my destiny darkens their dawn 


and withers their happiness.” 
March 24th. 


I will embark to-morrow. Better perish in the waves than die 
despaired on this detested coast. But we shall not die. One more 
struggle with fate, one more defiance hurled at fortune, and the 
fight shall be done. Lady Warwick is like-minded; so is the - 
Duchess of Clarence. Both have declared this life of expectancy is 
not to be endured. Only Anne turns pale, foolish wench, and fears 
to embark. ‘ O, sweet Harfleur,” she cries, “ sweet Harfleur! dear 
shore, lovely sands, quiet nooks, which have been witnesses of my sweet 
prince’s love for his poor wife; and I pray God he shall love her as 
well in a palace as in this plain hostelry and mean fishing village.” 
She hath not the spirit of a queen; but God knoweth it is of little 
help in these times, and she may fare better than those whose hearts 
are set to a more lofty key. That sister of hers is made of another 
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metal, I trow. The pale proud lady visibly doth hate us sorely. 
Albeit she pineth to embark, yet she hath persuaded her mother to 
sail in another ship. Suspicious thoughts cross my mind that that 
fool her husband hath cunning enough to be false. Moroseness is 
an evil sign in small-brained, gibbering sots like Clarence. I have 
not drawn one free breath since this alliance with Yorkists and an- 
cient traitors. Ah, the clouds are dispersing this eve; the sea is 
waxing calm. Would we were on it! Ifthe wind keep straight this 
night, we shall sail at dawn. How short may the passage prove 
which shall end this torment ! 
April 12th, at sea. 


Will none have so much pity as to cast me into the waves? I 
am the Jonas of this ship. None shall prosper which serve or sail 
with or cleave to me, The wind was fair when we embarked, the 
sea smooth, the skies sunny. But in less than three hours the hor- 
rible whistling began which presages a storm. The demons of the 
deep were on the watch. For fourteen days and fourteen nights 
they have buffeted us with unceasing fury. Nothing keeps me alive, 
I think, but the fever which burns my veins; for I can neither sleep, 
eat, nor drink, except when Edward forces me to it. I am sustained 
by his caresses more than by the loathed sustenance of a loathed 
existence. Time! time! 0, I pray you, ye wise ones of the earth, 
what is time? Is there, in sooth, an end to all things visible? I 
once heard a preacher say that one moment in hell should seem end- 
less to the damned. A wretch which had been dead only an hour 
appeared to one on earth, and asked how long he had been in the 
flames. He could not credit it should have been so brief a time; 
it had seemed to him like unto a thousand years, Methinks since 
I have been in this ship time hath ceased to advance. The storm 
abates not one jot. God only knoweth whither we are drifting. 


The Abbey of Cerne, Easter-eve. 


Once again ashore! Once more in England, O land sighed for 
and so hard to reach! At Weymouth no tidings could we learn, 
save that the usurper is marching to meet Warwick. A strange 
stillness seemed to reign in the air as we rode hither. The damp 
moistness thereof chilled my limbs, but quieted my brain. Here I 
have stretched myself on this poor pallet, and I write these lines as 
if I was not Margaret the queen, but only a shipwrecked, poor 
lonely woman cast on a foreign shore, without hope or cares or 
friends, 


Easter Sunday. 


Here the Queen ended her writing yestereve, as the bells were 
ringing for the feast. She let the book fall out of her hand. I 
thank God we are landed and in a religious house on this day. The 
monks and the peasants which came here for shrift last night are 
ignorant of all late haps, and Sir John Fortescue and Sir Henry, 
my brother, have vainly sought for news in the neighbourhood. We 
have kept the festival in a singular peaceful manner, half-way, as it 
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were, betwixt the raging sea and the turmoil of impending strife. 
After the Prior of St. John had said Mass, the Prince and Princess 
sat on a tomb nigh to the cloisters with a book on their knees, in 
which they sometimes read a little, and then stopped to converse. 
How sweetly he seemed to discourse to her, and with what a pretty 
reverence she listened to him ! 

‘ Easter Monday. 

The Princess called me after Evensong to stay with her whilst 
the Prince was with the Queen. 

“ Lady Margaret,” quoth she, “I am a little sad. The Prince 
said to me to-day, ‘ Sweet wife, we have had happy days in France 
—wmore blissful and delectable than can be thought of. Yet if it 
pleased God soon to take my life away, I should not grieve thereat 
only for thee.’ I am frightened he is too good. When he had 
received this morn,—I ery God mercy for it,—but [ could not choose 
but gaze on his face, it was so like unto an angel's. But yet I 
cannot think he will die before he is a king, for the most cunning 
woman in Yorkshire foretold long ago I should be one day a queen. 
And so with that I comfort myself.” 

Methought this was poor comfort; but this sweet lady is more 
winsome than wise. God ha’ mercy on her if she should fall on 
evil times! Hark! there are quick footsteps in the cloisters. I 
write on, afraid to move. I ween news have come. I must needs 
go to the Queen. om 

I went, and what a spectacle met mine eyes!—her majesty 
swooned away, lying in her son’s arms, and the Princess, with a 
white face and trembling limbs, stood weeping beside them. My 
brother whispered in mine ear, as I remained aghast, “ Lord War- 
wick is slain and the King again a prisoner.” 

We all gathered in silence around the Queen’s motionless form. 
We feared, I ween, to see her open her eyes. When she did so, 
her countenance became so wild I cannot describe it. She reviled 
the calamitous temper of these dreadful times, and said in an in- 
credibly bitter manner, “‘O vain past useless labours, turned only to 
present deeper misery! I had rather die than live longer in this 
state of infelicity.” And as she uttered these words she fell back 
again, looking so white and corpse-like that we were affrighted. 
The Prince, with the most tender caresses, revived her. One should 
have thought he had been an angel more than a man in this sad 
hour; and she was guided by him in all things as if living only 
on his sight. When she was a little restored to herself, he gave 
orders that our whole company should travel to sanctuary in Beaulieu 
Abbey, where we arrived this evening. Alas, here we have found 

Lady Warwick, who had landed at Portsmouth, and thence came 
to Southampton with intent to join the Queen at Weymouth; but 
on the road, hearing of her husband's defeat and death, she fled across 
the New Forest, and betook herself also to the protection of this 
sanctuary. When the Queen and the countess met, they seemed 
at first unable to speak. The widowed lady hid her face in the 
folds of her majesty’s robes, who laid her hand on her bowed head, 
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uttering these words: “God ha’ mercy on you, Lady Warwick! 
Who should have forecasted your lord would have perished in our 
quarrel? I pray God to assoilsie him.” Then she added, “ Where 
is the Duchess of Clarence?” A low moan was the answer. 

“O mother, sweet mother!” cried the Princess, throwing her 
arms round the countess’s neck, “hath my sister left you?” 

“© mine Anne,” she said, “I have no daughter but thee. The 
wife of perjured Clarence hath fled to her false lord. God forgive 
them! My husband’s death lieth at their door. God have mercy on 
them!” And these were all the angry words she said; but thence- 
forward her hair became gray, and she looked an aged women. 

The Duke of Somerset, his brother, and many of the Lancastrian 
nobles have arrived this morn, and found her majesty drowned in so 
great sorrow that she would hardly give them welcome, or raise her 
head from her pillow, say or do what they would to comfort her. The 
duke told her they had already a good puissance in the field, and 
trusted the presence of her grace and of the Prince should soon 
draw all the northern and western counties to the banner of the 
red rose. But her eye kindled not as of old at these speeches. 
She was as one that hath been struck to the heart. I could see 
a singular change in her haviour. The only thought in her mind 
was the Prince’s safety, for which cause she said she had sought 
sanctuary. 

“OQ, my lords,” she cried in an impassioned manner, at last 
lifting up her head, “ 1 pray you of your loyalty provide for the 
Prince’s security. In my opinion no good can be done in the field 
this time, and therefore it will be best for me and the Prince, and 
such as choose to share our fortunes, to return to France, and there 
to tarry till it please God to send me better luck.” 

“ Heavens, swect mother!” the Prince exclaimed, “ this is a 
new thing that you should counsel retreat, when we have braved so 
many dangers to come hither. These noble lords look for other 
words from your lips than those ill-sounding ones touching safety, 
when honour and knighthood beckon us onward to victory or death.” 

“ Victory or death!” the Queen repeated in a dejected tone. 
“God knoweth I have often uttered those words. Methinks I knew 
not what they meant. Warwick used them when he took leave 
of me at Angers; Clifford before the rout at Towton; the Lord 
de Roos on the eve of the fight at Hexham. 0, it hath always been 
death and never victory for the friends of Lancaster. If you are my 
friends, my lords, force us not from sanctuary, or else suffer us to 
return to France.” 

A burning flush overspread the Prince’s visage. 

“Good my mother,” he cried, “have you forgot that the King 
is once again in vile durance? Have you lost courage when courage 
is most needed? , be yourself again; and if you abide in sane- 
tuary, which none can blame, let it be to pray for your son, who will 
not tarry for one hour longer in this Beaulieu, which is no Beaulieu 
to one who pineth to measure himself with the tyrant of his people 
and the sworn foe of his king and father.” 
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She listened to these words without one spark of the wonted fire 
which used to burn in her whole aspect when the like sentiments 
were expressed before her in bygone days. 

“ There will be no good done this time,” she kept repeating, till 
a heavy gloom fell on the lords who had come with Lord Somerset ; 
and he himself exclaimed at last, greatly displeasured, “ There is 
no occasion, madame, to waste any more words, for we are all de- 
termined while our lives last still to keep war against our enemies.” 
And so said they all, and the Prince made them great cheer. So 
she then arose from her couch in a staid manner, and said in an 
unnatural constrained voice, ‘‘ Well, be it so.” Since this moment, 
methinks she moves like one in a dream, or that walketh in sleep. 

We travel this night towards Bath, and these noblemen affirm 
that the western counties be so loyal to the King, that a great army 
shall be in the field before the usurper knoweth whither his danger 
doth lie. If we but cross the Severn at Gloucester, and join Jasper 
Tudor’s forces in Wales, victory is certain. The Countess of Warwick 
will hide here in sanctuary, but nothing will serve the Princess but 
to follow her lord. She hath a brave heart, albeit not an over strong 


mind, this fair Anne. 
Tewkesbury, May 3d. 


The Queen cannot sleep, and she hath commanded me to bring 
unto her her journal-book and write what she shall tell me. I have 
sat here, pen in hand, well-nigh one. half-hour, and yet she speaks 
not. We are all right weary with travelling, for we have journeyed 
night and day twenty-six long miles in a foul country, all in lanes 
and stony ways, betwixt woods, without any good refreshing ; the 
other part of our host could not have laboured any further. Yet 
the Queen would have fain, I know, pushed on towards Wales, but 
Lord Somerset saith he will here tarry, and take such fortune as 
God shall send. Taking his will for reason, he hath pitched his 
camp in this fair park, and intrenched himself, sorely against the 
opinion not only of her majesty, but of all the most experienced cap- 
tains of the army; so whether it be of election or no, we are verily 
compelled to abide, and the usurper with his forces is but distant 
one mile from us, the scouts report. At Gloucester the men would 
not suffer us to cross the bridge, which was as a death-blow to her 
majesty. Neither threats nor fair words availed. They were under 
the obeisance of the Duke of Gloucester, they said, and bound to 
defend her to pass. The Princess waxed as white as a sheet when 
that duke’s name was uttered. “God deliver us from Richard!” 
she said, trembling; “I dreamed last night he killed my lord.” 
“ Dreams,” I answered, “go by contraries; so it shall happen that 
your lord will slay the duke.” Then she would open her office-book, 
a rare one which King René gave. her,.and therein she read these 
words: “ Abroad the sword destroyeth, and at home there is death 
alike.” When the Prince said, “ What aileth thee, sweet wife?” 
she pointed to them; he crossed himself, and answered, “ Though 
He slay me, I will trust in Him.” 

I write on, and the Queen speaks not; she hath forgotten her 
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intent. I pray God she forgets all, for verily the thought of the 
morrow is more than can be endured; albeit I pray, which I fear 
she hath ceased to do. O morrow, what shalt thou bring forth? 
O morrow, when thou shalt be to us yestereve, how shall we feel 
towards thee? What shall future chroniclers relate of thee? What 
shall this pen of mine record touching thee? O unknown, slow- 
advancing, resistless morrow, thousands of throbbing, watching 
hearts are awaiting thee. Their fast beating hurries not thy mea- 
sured approach. The hours pass, the shades of night deepen, the 
horrorful stillness increases. I can ill brook even so much as to look 
at the Queen’s visage. The Prince and the Princess, after saying 
their prayers, like two tired children have retired to rest. She 
sobbed awhile; but he kissed away her tears, and told her he had 
been so happy with her for eight months that nothing could exceed 
it, and that he had prayed God to accept his life and give England 
peace, if it should please Him. She chided him for this prayer, and 
said she hoped God would not hear it. Then he said, “ Yea, sweet 
Anne, death for me, peace for England, and for my mother and for 
thee—” I could not hear the end, for she stopped his mouth with 
her kisses, and hung about him and wept. Now I think they are 
both asleep, for there is no sound in the next room. The Queen 
hath ordered me to close the book and to lie down. God ha’ mercy 
onus! Twelve of the clock hath struck; four hours more and the 
day will dawn. 

The gray light of the morn doth now appear, and every one is 
astir. I write these words whilst the Queen is putting on her riding 
gear. At the door do wait the Prince, the Duke of Somerset and 
his brother, Lord Wenlock, Lord Devonshire, and the Prior of St. 
John. They are to ride with her grace about the field and cheer 
the men. Ah, now the Queen is apparelled, her cheek is flushed 
and her eyes sparkle again. The Princess seemeth scarcely able 
to sit her horse. Heavens! what a scowl is on Lord Somerset’s 
visage! © God! what hath the Prior whispered in his ear which 
makes him glare like a tiger at Lord Wenlock! I must shut up 
this book, and hide it in my bosom till to-night. Where shall I 


open it again ? 
CHAPTER XLIV. 


“OUT OF THE DEPTHS I HAVE CRIED UNTO THEE.” 


From the Lady Margaret de Roos to the Countess of Vaudémont. 
The Tower of London. 


Mapa, now that the misfortunes of the Queen, your most dear 
sister and my most loved mistress, have arrived at their finai extremity, 
and every spark of earthly hope is extinguished in her breast, I call 
to mind the promise I made you at Angers, that whensoever oppor- 
tunity served I would inform you without disguise of the haps which 
should befall her majesty. Evil tidings travel swiftly, and I doubt 
not you have already been consternated by rumours and bruits touch- 
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ing the sinister events which have succeeded one another with so 
great and terrible a speed that I am astonished to find in myself any 
sense or memory left wherewith to describe them. A religious man 
who visits us in this dungeon will send this letter across seas, and I 
pray God it shall safely reach your grace’s hands; albeit if the tidings 
it contains could be for ever concealed from your knowledge, then I 
should contrariwise pray it should never meet your eyes. Know 
then, noble lady, that one fortnight ago a fatal battle was fought at 
Tewkesbury, in which the Queen’s forces were defeated with great 
slaughter, and one life lost of greater price than a thousand or ten 
thousand others of inferior value. The causes of this rout God only 
knoweth. It matters little now if madness or wicked treason led to 
this disastrous issue. The commanders of the Queen’s army, the 
Lords Somerset and Wenlock, turned their weapons against each 
other in the most important period of the day, upon which their 
affrighted troops fled in wild confusion, The Prince, alas, with a 
desperate but inexperienced valour sought to rally these disbanded 
disheartened men; but in vain. When the Queen saw how the day 
went, and her most loved unique son plunge into the mélce with a 
handful of followers, she waxed frantic, and would have rushed after 
him. But the violence of her agitation betrayed her courage, and she 
fell insensible from her horse. We carried her to a religious house 
in which she took refuge, as also did the Countess of Devonshire and 
her daughter. There she spent some hours in so great terror and 
weariness that it seemed as if nothing worse could ensue than this 
suspense. But let no one surmise that their misery cannot increase, 
for none may foresee what he shall yet endure before he dies. To- 
wards daybreak a report came from a peasant that the Prince had 
been taken and murthered in the usurper’s tent. None durst 
breathe this to the Queen or the Princess; but outside their lodging 
the rumour spread, casting every living soul in the convent into 
despair. I went in and out of the royal chamber with a composed 
visage and a breaking heart. Each time I entered, one or the other 
said, “ What tidings?” or, “ In God’s name, is aught known?” and 
the like questions, which I could ill endure; for as the day went on 
the horrorful news of the Prince’s death became confirmed by more 
certain reports ; and if it were not an abominable sin for one to die by 
his own hand I would fain have laid violent hands on myself, sooner 
than awaited the hour when the Queen should learn the truth. Alas, 
it should have been well if with virtuous courage we had informed 
her gently of what she was soon to be told most ungently; for 
whilst we all stood transfixed with grief and apprehension, of a sud- 
den Sir William Stanley, the most brutal man in the world, broke 
forcibly into the house and into her majesty’s presence, and made 
her and the Princess his prisoners. The Queen asked him if her 
son was taken, “ Yea,” he savagely replied, “and despatched too.” 
“Whither?” gasped the Queen. “To the other world,” cried the 
caitiff, ‘“‘ by means of a dozen good Yorkists’ swords plunged in his 
breast.” The cry which burst from the Princess was not so horrorful 
as the Queen’s silence. Her eyes started out of her head, and her 
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hair stood on end. “TIs this certain?” I said, striving to draw the 
cruel man aside ; but he would not stir, and with a dreadful joy in his 
visage answered, “ As true as I am alive; by the same token that I 
saw with mine own eyes the corpse of your so-called Prince with 
more gashes in it than would have killed twenty men. Sir Richard 
Croft captured and carried this traitor before the king, who gazed 
on him awhile, marvelling at bis audacious haviour, and then asked 
him how he durst presumptuously to enter his realm with banners 
displayed against him. Upon which the graceless knave answered 
that he came forsooth to recover his father’s kingdom and his own 
inheritance. His majesty struck him on the face with his gauntlet, 
and six loyal swords leapt from their scabbards to stifle his treason 
in his blood. Clarence first stabbed him—” At these words the 
Princess gave another terrific shriek and fell, fainted, at the feet 
of the despaired mother, who, not reft of her senses by a benign 
swoon, but distranght by a most acute agony, fixed her eyes on that 
foul messenger with a gaze which forced him to turn away. Then 
there burst from her livid and foaming lips maledictions mingled with 
groans and cries, of which none which did not hear them could so 
much as imagine the horror; the pierced heart exhaling its anguish 
with a supernatural strength, as if through that frenzy Heaven spoke 
its own malison. Her arms were extended, her eyes dilated, her 
voice of so singular a loudness that it was heard outside the convent 
walls. We all listened trembling to those dread curses. ‘“ Edward 
Plantagenet” (these were her words), “ the blood of my son be upon 
thee and on thy born and unborn children! Mayst thou have sons, 
that they may be butchered in cold blood and their groans haunt thee 
in thy unblest grave! Clarence, perjured, loathsome wretch, may 
thy end be as shameful as thy life! Bloody Gloucester, may thine be 
violent as thy deeds! If a child call thee father, let it perish miser- 
ably, and the woman which shall bear it die of a riven heart! The 
malediction of a despaired mother shall cleave to you, brothers of an 
accursed race; your doomed souls will sink deeper and deeper into 
guilt, and your fierce hands tear each other to pieces. May no priest 
shrive you in your dying hour! May your eyes close without a beni- 
son, and open in the lowest depths of hell, where fiends like your- 
selves await you.” “Silence, foul-tongued blaspheming Queen!” 
Sir William cried, clasping his poniard ; “ add not treason to treason. 
Tremble for your own life.” O, what a convulsive derisive shriek 
broke from the livid ashy lips of her poor majesty when this threat 
was uttered! “ My life!” she cried. “O, man, if the monster you 
call king hath bid you kill me, peradventure I may yet have to 
thank that murtherer. But no; 1 am mad; I mistook your speech. 
It is not possible my son is dead. There is no one on earth so cruel 
that he could have killed him. The sons of kings perish not thus. 
You have always detested me; you said it but to torture me. Un- 
say it, and I will unsay all those curses; I will pray for the Yorkists, 
I will resign the crown, and return to France.” “Ah, ah! resign 
the throne!” exclaimed the caitiff. “Madame, I tell you your son 
is dead and buried also by this time. My master is now your master, 
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and you and this so-called Princess my prisoners: you must c’en 
prepare to travel to Coventry. If the king spares your justly for- 
feited lives, then you shall, I ween, grace his triumphal march to 
London.” So saying, without more ado, he turned on his heel and 
without any token of respect: for the Queen’s presence. 

O madame, where could a more piercing sight of sorrow be met 
with than was witnessed after the cruel herald of that matchless 
grief had departed? The Queen sat on the floor, whence she would 
suffer none to raise her. She fixed on me, whose own heart was 
riven, her large tearless, lustreless, dark eyes. “Is it true he is 
dead?” she said in so strange and wistful a voice, as if praying for 
God’s sake I should say no, that all present began to weep. And 
the Princess opened her eyes and cried: “O sweet mother, sweet 
mother, he was too good to live! Would to God I was also 
dead!” But the Queen said nothing more. We laid her on a bed, 
where she remained, looking more like unto a corpse than a live 
person, till she was forced into a chariot and carried to Coventry. 
There we heard the victor had been so enraged by the reports of his . 
ungenerous servant touching the distraught bereft mother’s maledic- 
tions that he had well-nigh resolved to put her to death; but either 
from policy or compassion he changed his purpose, and the royal 
prisoners followed in his train to London. The Princess clung to 
the Queen like a Ruth to a Noemi, and well should the miserable 
lady have said like that other mourner: “ Call me not Noemi—that 
is beautiful; but call me Mara—that is bitter; for the Almighty 
has quite filled me with bitterness.” I think she would have more 
keenly resented the shame and bitter humiliation of that dreadful 
journey, if her internal agony had not wrought in her an almost 
insensibility to outward circumstances. As we passed through the 
towns and villages many flocked to gaze on that fair ruin, that 
shipwrecked glory, that hapless sport of cruel fortune: some, I 
could discern, felt an ill-concealed resentment of her woes, which led 
them to cross themselves as she passed, and some of the women to 
wipe their eyes; but others of the viler sort hooted at her. She 
either did not perceive, or was indifferent to, these tokens of compas- 
sion or of scorn. Nor did she once notice the country through which 
we passed. The Princess shed many tears, and mostly when a fair 
scene or a joyous group met her eyes. It was pitiful to see one so 
young submerged in such a sea of woes; but the Queen’s grief—what 
can be likened to it? She spoke only two or three times during this 
journey; once she said that if she should be with the King in Lon- 
don, she should be more of one mind with him than heretofore. 
Another time, when I essayed to whisper in her ear some com- 
fortable words of prayer, she shuddered as if it pained her. When 
she had seen the King, she said, then peradventure she should pray. 
He seemed much in her thoughts; not in the same manner as in 
former times, but as if she looked to find in him some kind of help 
in her almost intolerable agony. For once again she said, “If I 
can but creep into his prison and hide me there, perhaps I shall 
sleep ;” she had not once closed her eyes for many nights and days. 
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Weil, at the last, madame, we came to London, and were con- 
ducted straight to this Tower, in which a dark and dismal lodging 
received the Queen. From the window thereof I could, howsoever, 
discern the King’s apartment, and with comfort perceived his ma- 
jesty’s bird in its wonted place. I was most afraid of the effect 
which the news of the Prince’s death should have produced on 
the poor King; for if his mental malady had returned, then how 
miserable should be that meeting for the Queen! It was six of the 
clock when we arrived, and soon afterwards the governor of the 
Tower came to the Queen’s chamber. She asked if she could go 
to the King her husband, and if his majesty was in good health. 
He replied that King Henry was well and of good cheer. There- 
upon a piteous cry broke from the Queen, as if she augured from 
those last words that his majesty was yet ignorant of the Prince’s 
death. “ Let me go to my husband,” she cried; “my sole request 
is to share his prison; none but barbarians can refuse it.” The 
governor said he durst not conduct her grace to King Henry’s 
apartments without the king’s license, but that the Duke of 
Gloucester was expected in a few hours, and perhaps he would 
give werrant for it. The Princess waxed very pale when she 
heard that duke named, and craved of the governor that he should 
send to her sister, the Duchess of Clarence, a brief letter she then 
wrote to her. When he had taken it and departed, she told me she 
had prayed her sister, if she loved God, to have her removed from 
the Tower, and concealed in the most humble place which could be 
thought of; yea, even disguised as a servant-maid, if needs should 
be, so that that duke should have no knowledge of her abode. 
“ For, Lady Margaret,” she added, “the devil himself is not more 
cunning or more powerful than that Richard; and one half of my 
present misery, even more terrible than the loss of my sweetest 
Prince—which God knoweth is sufficient anguish—lieth in my fear 
of his devices.” Not long afterwards an order came for the re- 
moval of the Princess to the custody of the Duchess of Clarence, who 
bestowed her, as I have since heard, in an obscure house in the 
suburbs of London. The Queen took scanty heed of her departure, 
though the Princess hung about her sobbing and weeping. ‘ Your 
majesty knoweth why I go hence,” she timidly said. The Queen 
raised her head and answered, “ God help thee; all thy happy days 
are over, nor hast thou seen the worst which shall befall thee.” I 
wot not if she thought much or understood what she said. 

Towards eleven o’clock at night there was a rumour in the 
building like of several men hurrying along. A singular tremour 
seized me,—strange, unexplainable, overpassing all terrors I had 
hitherto felt. It was as if a mysterious intimation was yielded to 
me of some great hap at hand. Once again, in about an hour's 
time, I heard the same noise again, and then a death-like silence 
reigned in our dungeon. I climbed unto the casement at about one 
of the clock, and looked towards the King’s window ; but the night 
was dark, and no light to be seen any where. The Queen was lying 
still, not asleep, but in a kind of stupor. When the light began 
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to dawn, I heard steps again in the vaulted passages; and towards 
five o’clock the gaoler set on guard over us unlocked the door, and 
beckoned to me to come outside the inner chamber, where I had 
been lying beside the Queen. One of the officers of the Tower, he 
said, craved speech with me, I looked up and saw a man with an 
exceeding pale and haggard face, who said, when he had motioned 
away the gaoler, “ You are the Queen’s lady?” ‘“ Yea,” I answered, 
trembling like one in an ague-fit. ‘ Then, in God’s name,” he said, 
“so deal with your mistress that she look not out of the casement 
at any time this morn, lest a ghastly sight meet her eyes.” “O 
God !” I cried, “ what have they done?” “Slain King Henry. May 
God give them time for repentance who laid sacrilegious hands on 
the Lord’s anointed !” he said, shivering. I stood gazing on him 
like one stupefied. I could neither move nor utter. “ For five 
years,” he said, “ I have waited on that King who now lieth a corpse. 
A more sweet saint was never seen, nor a more foul murther ever 
committed.” “How came it to pass?” I cried, ready to faint with 
horror. He replied: ‘“ The Duke of Gloucester came at midnight 
and asked if King Henry had been informed of his son's death and 
the Queen’s capture. When he was answered nay, ‘Then,’ quoth 
he, ‘we shall now sce if this saintly fool will bless God like Job 
when he findeth himself stripped of all.’ So saying, he entered the 
chamber wherein the holy king was at his prayers, and, wantonly 
disturbing him, began to jeer at his poor clothes, and his bird, and 
the few flowers he had nurtured through the winter, as if he had 
desired to draw from him some impatient words ; but failing therein, 
he said it greatly marvelled him to see one so occupied with trifles 
when mighty events had come to pass in this land; ‘ for,’ quoth he, 
maliciously eyeing the poor King, ‘ the false-named Prince of Wales 
is dead, and the proud Queen which would have drowned England in 
blood captured.’ I shall never forget the King’s visage when he 
had heard those cruel tidings—no, not if I live one hundred years ; 
a grief so angel-like, so Christian a patience, never before was 
seen in one so afflicted. He looked up to heaven meekly, so much 
as to say, ‘ God’s will be done ;’ uttered twice in a wistful manner his 
son and his wife’s names; and presently baring his bosom, presented 
it to the murtherer.” “ He killed him, then ?” I cried aghast. “ Yea, 
at once pierced his heart; and when he fell back dead, wiped his 
dagger, and left the chamber without more ado than if he had cut 
the throat of a deer. I would not be in that man’s place at God’s 
judgment-seat, not if I was to be made a king to-morrow. He 
that killed King Henry killed a saint. And now they will carry his 
body to St. Paul’s Church, to lie there in every one’s sight, that 
all the Queen’s party may be assured of his death. Ah, even now I 
hear the gates open!” I ran affrighted into the inner chamber. 
The Queen was standing on a bench, with her visage leaning against 
the iron bars of the window. I sprang to her side to draw her away, 
if needs had been, by force. It was too late. She had seen her 
husband’s corpse carried forth, without singing or saying, uncovered 
on an open coffin. She uttered no word or cry, nor shed a tear, but 
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raised her hand to heaven, and stood like a carved image of woe, 
henceforth insensible and mute. I called for help; a leech was sent 
for, and her women came to succour her. An irresistible desire then 
seized me—not without some thought of future comfort to her poor 
grace—to follow this lamentable cortége which had issued from the 
Tower. By the aid of a friendly gaoler and the aforesaid officer I found 
no impediment thereunto, and overtook its march at a short distance 
from the gates. O God, methought I should have died when I first 


perceived the noble corpse lying bareheaded on the bier; but when [ 


approached close unto it a singular joy filled my soul, and it seemed 
as if I could have intoned the Magnificat, so great was that glad- 
ness. A very delectable perfume appeared likewise to scent the 
ar. Yet it was a pitiful sight that royal body, in which two gory 
wounds were visible, whence the fresh-flowing blood cried murther as 
plainly as if they had tongues wherewith to proclaim it. But the 
kingly brow, the meek, restful, holy visage, breathed so sweet a peace 
that it is not credible what comfort it gave me. So Christlike was 
its aspect, that as the corpse was carried through Cheapside to 
St. Paul, surrounded by more glaives than torches, its passage be- 
eame like a procession when holy relics are translated. Some bent 
the knee or crossed themselves, as it went by. Women wept aloud ; 
many struck their breasts and cried, “God ha’ mercy on us!” A 
few at first, and then others, growing bold by example, furtively 
approached the coffin and touched the dead limbs. At Blackfriars, 
where the wounds bled again, efforts were made to collect the blood 
from the stained pavement; and deep-mouthed curses on the mur- 
therers were heard. When the body was exposed in St. Paul’s 
Church, it is incredible how great a number of those persons who 
hastened thither to gaze knelt down to pray, and albeit most adverse 
to the Lancastrian king during his life, invoked him after his death, 
When the bruit of his violent death spread amongst the people, so 
great a resentment of his sanctity and horror of his murther arose, 
that King Edward and the Duke of Gloucester left London in haste, 
fearing some outburst from the citizens. And as the church con- 
tinued to fill with devout mourners, orders were given to remove the 
fair corpse, which was done with unseemly speed by a party of 
soldiers from Calais. I followed the sacred relic to the river-side, 
and, by a singular hap, was suffered to enter the barge which was 
to carry the kingly body to its resting-place. As the shadows of 
evening were falling, and the melancholy moon beginning to shine 
on.the quiet waters and fair banks of the Thames, the silent barge 
glided along with its saintly freight till it reached the Abbey of 
Chertsey, where, in an obscure manner, King Henry was that night 
buried. I knelt and kissed the mould which covered the poor grave, 
even as if a martyr had therein rested. Ah, madame! the honours 
which men denied to that tomb God hath showered upon it; and 
a more noble homage is rendered to Henry the Saint than was 
refused to Henry the King. 

When I returned to the Tower I found the Queen sunk in the 
same silent despair, I told her of the singular ghostly beauty of the 
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King’s dishonoured and yet how greatly honoured obsequies; but 
she would not hearken or cross herself, nor yet say “God’s will be 
done ;” but ever and anon wrung her hands like one to whom life is 
insupportable, and essayed to tear her hair, which is turned wholly 
gray since the fatal day of Tewkesbury. Night succeeded day, and 
day followed night, and no change was seen in her grace. Stupor 
succeeded to frenzy, and reviving memory renewed frenzy. Even 
her enemies were frighted at this living death, and the reigning 
queen sent her physician to report on the Queen’s condition; but 
no leech howsoever learned could mend that disease of the soul, or 
yield one hour’s relief to a despaired heart. 

One day, when she had repulsed all offers of prayers or priestly 
ministrations, and with a resolved anguish thrown herself on the 
ground, to lie there, she said, as became one whom God had crushed 
and whose hell was begun on earth, I left her presence almost broken- 
hearted, Free egress was now allowed to the Queen's attendants in 
and out of the Tower, and I went to pray at St. Saviour’s Church, 
seeking comfort from God, who alone can give it in such straits. 
As I was coming out of the said church, there met me in the porch 
one brother Thomas, a simple holy man whom I had known in former 
years. With many signs of joy he greeted me; and when I said 
nothing could exceed the sorrows we had seen, “ O my lady,” he 
cried, “there is comfort enough for the sorest heart in Christendom 
in the great mercies which do happen at our holy King’s tomb at 
Chertsey. O, I promise you more miracles have been wrought at 
his grave than should suffice to prove him a saint. The people 
flock thereunto from all the neighbourhood, and a store of sick per- 
sons are cured through his prayers.” 

As he uttered these words a thought came into my mind, for the 
which I shall bless God all my days. I took leave of that good 
friar, and walked quickly to the river-side. There I hired a boat 
to carry me to Chertsey. The day was very fair; a cool breeze 
rippled the water, light fleecy clouds coursed athwart the sky, the 
beauteous woods and green meadows cheered my sight, and the 
thought of God’s goodness stole into my parched ‘soul like a refresh- 
ing dew. 

“© my God!” I cried, “Thou who hast made this world so 
fair, Thou hast not doomed any soul to endless misery. Out of the 
depths save her for whom I pray; save the most lone and bereft 
creature in this world from despair.” 

Then for weeping I could make no more audible prayer. But 
when I reached Chertsey, and came to the place where the holy King 
is buried, a blissful sadness filled my soul,—nay, a holy joy, tran- 
scending and overpowering grief. I knelt down and bathed the sod 
with tears of incredible sweetness, whilst one of the friars related to 
me how great had been the cures there obtained. Then I raised 
my voice and invoked that blessed departed soul which had been so 
virtuous and godly in life, and with many urgent entreaties besought 
the holy King to intercede for the loving and miserable wife he had 
left on carth, I doubt not that this prayer was heard, and a great 
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miracle of grace wrought in that hour; for, let those who read this 
believe it or not as they list, when I returned to the duageon where 
I had left my mistress so resolved against prayer and haughty 
towards God, I found her with a changed visage, down which tears 
were flowing, her eyes closed, and her hands clasped. The Bishop 
of Winchester was kneeling by her side, weeping likewise; but when 
I entered he smiled and signed to me to approach. 

“ Behold,” he said, gently pointing to the pale haggard face of 
my poor Queen,—“ behold a great battle hath been fought here. 
God hath conquered. His child hath bowed to His will.” 

Then the Queen raised herself, and slowly in broken accents, 
very solemn and mournful, she spoke these words : 

“My God, I have fought against You from my youth up. 
Against You, You only, I have sinned. From the depths I cry 
unto You now,—from the lowest depths of an incredible misery, for 
You are more mighty than I. The might of Your judgments is 
upon me. O heavens! they are crushing, resistless, agonising”—her 
lips quivered, and she added, “and just, my God.” She took my 
hand and said, “I have been shriven, dear friend. When my lord 
of Winchester first spoke to me of confession, it sounded to me like 
mockery, for I was resolved for ever to hate and curse those mur- 
therers; but, Nathan-like, that man of God hath shown me mine 
own sin, and God in that hour changed my heart. I can forgive 
now; I have forgiven them all. O my lord of Winchester, I am 
no more the Queen—no more Marguerite of Anjou, but the most 
poor, lone, weak, sinful creature on earth, from which God hath 
taken all He once gave her.” 

“ For the one sole end,” he replied, “that the heart which He 
ereated for Himself, and which hath so long fought against Him, 
should love Him at the last, and turn to Him like a penitent child.” 

“ My lord Bishop,” she then said, “are you assured that my lord 
the King and my sweet son are in heaven ?” 

“T firmly credit it,” he answered with emotion. 

“ Then,” she exclaimed, a gleam of her old expression passing 
over her face,—* then, so help me God, I will be there one day also, 
even though I should have to pass through a fiery furnace to reach 
it! Yea, I will pray for and cherish all the sufferings which shall 
speed me on that road. I will fight with myself as I have fought 
against mine enemies. I will love this dark prison, its poor fare, its 
lack of every comfort. I will thank those which shall insult and ill- 
use me, for they will be my props and succours in this enterprise. 
O my lord, the most defeated, abandoned, betrayed woman in this 
world, Marguerite the widow and the reft mother, shall yet be a 
conqueror !” 


CHAPTER XLV. 


PER CRUCEM AD LUCEM, 


Tue passages which follow are transcribed from the book in 
which, from time to time, the Queen wrote during her captivity, but 
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with so trembling and feeble a hand that the most part of it was ille- 
gible. Only here and there at intervals I deciphered what I now copy. 


(This was written in the last days of June, of the first year of 
her imprisonment : ) ‘ 

The sight of this book causeth me a mortal sickness of the heart ; 
but with an effort like unto that of a patient who receives from a 
physician’s hand a loathsome remedy, I constrain myself to trace a 
few lines on these blank pages, of which yet a few remain unsoiled 
by the recording pen of bygone years. Since I noted old triumphs 
over earthly foes, and defeats sustained at their hands, I would now 
set down the various haps of the great fight I waged of late with 
Satan, and his ally mine own proud breaking heart. 

O God, what fierce torments I endure! what surging tides of 
revengeful hatred, billows of impotent rage, mighty currents of de- 
spair, loaded with defiant curses, do batter and undermine the new- 
made walls of recent resolves! I should ere now have died by mine 
own hand, and rushed unbidden, doomed by mine own act, to hell, if 
through an opening in the sky, visible through the grated bars of 
this prison, I had not often seen, or thought I saw, a hand stretched 
out holding a cross, on which these words were scrolled: In hoe signo 
vinces. 

Time goes on. There is a barrier betwixt me and all human love 
and care. Even my father hath forsaken me. I shall perish, and 
none shall weep or pray, save a few poor servants, for Marguerite 
d’Anjou, once the most loved and praised princess in all the world. 
I look round on this dark chamber at mine own self, at the gloomy 
sky and sullen river, and wonder if these should be the pains of pur- 
gatory which I endure, O God, even so let it be! Is not the fiery 
agony in my bosom a flame sufficient to cleanse from sin? I wel- 
come it, then. Suffering, be thou my balm—misery, my solace— 
hopelessness, my hope ! 


(Some time afterwards the Queen received this brief note from 
the King of Sicily by the hand of one Montrobert, who obtained 
access to her chamber :) 

“ My child, may God help thee with His counsel, for rarely is 
the aid of man tendered in such reverses of fortune! When you 
can spare a thought from your own sufferings, think of mine. They 
are great, my daughter ; yet I would fain console thee.” 


(She wrote beneath the copy of this letter :) 

My father, are these the only words of comfort thou canst give 
me? Poor aged man, poor broken-hearted king, thy gray hairs are 
going down with sorrow to the grave! Griefs have been thy com- 
panions all thy days; but pitying angels have marched alongside of 
them; and I ween the least of mine have gone deeper into my soul 
than the worst of thine into thy gentle heart. Yea, Isabel de Lor- 
raine died, and Jeanne de Laval took her place. Yea, thy first-born, 
Jean de Calabre, is no more, and René de Vaudémont and Blanche 
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of Anjou are dead; but devotion, and music, and poesy, and limn- 
ing, and the gay savoir of the sunny South take their place, and 
enshrine their images in wreaths of roses and reliquaries adorned 
with gems. Forget, poor father, forget her who was once the joy of 
thy soul and the light of thine eyes; picture not to thyself the pale 
spectre, the despaired prisoner, which was once thy Marguerite. 
Wouldst thou console her? Ah, you cannot recall the past—you 
cannot, King René, bring back the days when she sat on your knees 
at Tours, and you called her for the first time “ La petite Reine 
d’Angleterre”! O youth! O hope! O life! you were wondrous fair, 
but deceitful traitors, every one of you! 


(Later on, after a most singular visit received in the Tower of 
London :) 

Strange, passing strange, hath been this day’s meeting! O, 
very strange is this world, with its justices and injustices, its hatreds 
and its relentings! Was it that painted queen, vain flourish of my 
greatness,* which was truly here an hour ago, weeping at my feet, and 
I, O heavens! weeping with her? I must needs set down what passed 
in this interview, or to-morrow I may wake and think it is a dream. 

The Governor of the Tower opened the door of my chamber, 
ushered in a veiled person, dressed in black, and then hastily with- 
drew. I gazed in silence on this motionless figure; at last she un- 
covered her visage, and said : 

“ Madame, I am the unhappy one who is what once you were, 
but who can never forget what you were and what she was.” 

Verily this was the wife of the usurper, mine own servant in past 
days. I fixed mine eyes upon her as she stood before me, and did 
not rise, but crossing my arms on my heaving bosom, I said, 

“ What seek you here, Elizabeth ?” 

She fell down on her knees, nay, rather threw herself down on 
the ground at my feet, and cried, 

“ The repeal of that curse !” 

“ What!” I exclaimed with all the rushing passion of repressed 
but now loosened fierceness; “what, have curses power to fright you 
on your blood-stained throne? Does the voice of Edward’s mother, 
of Henry’s wife, ring in your ears as you lie by the side of the as- 
sassin? And when you bend over the beds of your doomed children, 
do you see blood flowing from their breasts? Do you see an aveng- 
ing angel of darkness hovering by their side ?” 

She gave so dreadful a shriek that it struck me dumb. 

“ QO, repeal that curse !” she faltered. 

I did not answer, and then she grew eloquent. This is, me- 
thinks, what she said, all the while clutching my gown as if a hope- 
less prisoner could escape from her : 

“ Madame, for the sake of God and His holy Mother, pity me! 
If to have known the extremity of human agony teaches one to feel 
for another; if the most god-like thing on earth is to forgive; if 
none can enter heaven but such as pardon even an unrepentant 
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enemy; if you would ascend whither two angelic spirits have pre- 
ceded you,—O, greater in this dungeon than ever on a throne, more 
powerful to doom and to absolve than the sovereign of this realm, 
O, injured, broken-hearted, terrible Queen, grant my prayer; repeal 
this curse, which is spread like a pall over my innocent children! Set 
your feet on my neck; I lie at your feet; tread on me, spurn me, but 
recall that curse !” 

As her words fell on mine ear, contrary passions swayed my soul. 
It seemed as if I held in my hands the doom of the abhorred race of 
Edward of York; and demons whispered, “ Curse them again; call 
down upon them God’s judgments.” But then, with her old cun- 
ning, or else a mother’s instinct, she exclaimed, “O sainted king, 
.O holy Henry, pray for me!” And before me rose (perhaps with 
her witchcrafts she evoked it) the patient, meek, noble face of my 
slain husband; and at the same time came a sudden singular soften- 
ing of heart, which was like unto the calming of a stormy sea 
through the prayers of a saintly soul, or the driving away of foul 
spirits from a possessed person. I raised that mother from the 
ground, and made her sit by my side. A strange sadness stole over 
me, different from any I had hitherto felt ; a singular compassion, 
albeit unmixed with any esteem for her. 

“God have pity on you,” I said in a tremulous voice, which 
sounded to me not like unto mine own; “God have pity on you, 
Elizabeth Woodville; God have pity on you, widow of the Lord 
Grey; mostly, God have pity on you, wife of Edward of York! I 
pray the good God to pardon me that, in an hour of sorrowful de- 
spair, | pronounced a curse on your innocent children, and prayed 
they might perish as my son perished. I cry mercy to Him, and 
that He may show it to me; I cry also mercy to you, that in that 
unchristian passion of grief I desired this doom for the sons of my 
son’s murtherers. Listen, I will retract that prayer.” : 

“God bless you, madame!” she murmured. Then I knelt down, 
with the crucifix in my hand, and said, “O Lord God, visit not on 
the children the iniquity of the father. Spare this woman’s sons 
whose husband spared not mine. Let not my bold, rash words avail 
against them in this life, nor against myself at Thy dread judgment- 
seat!” Then as I rose again a mournful feeling seized me, as if 
I had forecasted this present prayer should not be heard, and that 
my lips had uttered in their agony a true doom and inevitable pro- 
phecy. “ Now go,” I cried to this poor usurper of my former state; 
“now go, and carry with thee these words, which methinks God 
impels me to say to thee. If the sincere prayer I have now made 
hath no avail; if the divine justice, despite those I shall continue 
to put up, pursues thy children; if thou shouldst taste one day the 
horrible anguish I have known,—then bethink thee, miserable suc- 
cessor of my throne and of my woes, that there is but one plank of 
safety to which a despaired soul can cling in the midst of an ocean 
of unutterable misery—the cross of Christ!” 


(This which followeth was writ some months later, after the 
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Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Clarence, and others, had been 
suffered oftentimes to visit the Queen :) 

“T will see no more those two young fair women which glide into 
my dungeon like memory’s emissaries and the world’s deputies. 
Anne, with her wistful blue eyes, which, like the forget-me-not 
flower, seem ever to speak of a dead hope and a buried love; and 
Isabel, whose indignant soul since her father’s death loathes the 
house of York and the mean idiot her husband: who, like a vision 
of mine own young self, kindles the embers of passionate resentments, 
and, with one flash of her proud eye, relights the expiring flame, well- 
nigh extinguished in my breast by hard penance. No; I will bid 
farewell to those fair types of old loves and old hatreds. They stir 
mine heart too deeply. They picture to me my sorrows, my pas- 
sions, my dreams, and my despair. I will have no other company 
but my God; no solace but my crucifix; no comforts but my prayers; 
no joy but penance long and sharp. 

When I told them I would see them no more, both wept. They 
have asingular love for this fallen piece of greatness, which I am. 
Anne looked sorrowfully in my face and said, ‘“ Sweet mother, take 
not from me the living though aged portrait of my lord.” Isabel 
spoke not at first; her bosom heaved as mine was wont to do in days 
of yore. Then she broke forth: “‘O Queen worthy of the name, 
queen greater in this dungeon than on the throne, wherefore do you 
banish me? I would fain learn from you to conquer fate.” 

“Learn from me,” I replied, “‘that fate is a vain word, which, 
if it meaneth aught, doth signify God’s will. Take this lesson 
from one who would not bend before that will, till it shattered to 
pieces the whole fabric of her hopes. Go to—go to, poor noble 
wenches; prepare your souls for suffering far from me, in whose 
breast storms have too lately raged for peace to flow from it into 
yours. Leave me to God and solitude; leave me to pray and 
to atone. Would my hands were as clean as yours from blood- 
guiltiness !” Then the voice of my guardian angel, I ween, whis- 
pered to me, “ Make atonement now. Bow down and confess.” 
“Before you depart,” I said to the two weeping sisters, “I will do 
penance at your feet;” and, falling on my knees before them, I ex- 
claimed, 

“ T cry you mercy, Isabel and Anne, that I ordered the death of 
your grandsire, old Lord Salisbury !” 

“ © Queen !” cried Isabel passionately, straining me to her breast, 
“God forgive my father his sins against you; and, O God, forgive 
me who betrayed him and you!” 

Anne kissed me several times; and now I shall see her no more. 
She goeth to the archbishop her uncle, who will defend her against 
Richard Gloucester,—the cruel hawk which ever hovers over the 
poor fluttering dove. 


(When the Queen was moved to Windsor by the strenuous efforts 
thereunto of the reigning queen, she wrote at night these words :) 
“© ill-devised kindness! O miserable compassion, which hath 
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wrought this exchange from the dark befitting dungeon of the old 
Tower to this seat of sweet memories and past glory! Fatal fair 
Windsor, where, under an evil star, my murthered King was born; 
whither I came a bride, where 1 now return a desolate captive widow, 
the prisoner of my subjects, the forsaken of men, and I pray God 
not of Him also! The fane of Eton meets mine eyes from this 
window where I now sit, and the sound of its bells reaches mine ear 
like a long-unheard voice. O verdant meads, and soft-flowing wa- 
ters! how long shall you flourish—how long flow? How many 
hundreds of years shall you witness the sports of children and the 
pageantries of kings? How long shall Mass be said for the just 
and for the unjust, for the evil and for the good, in yonder hallowed 
fane devised by my sweet saint? O that they had borne me to that 
other shrine of Chertsey, in howsoever mean a place, to dwell by 
those sacred remains, which I pray God one day to remove where 
kingly honours shall be paid to them! For this I live, and for the 
hope that ere I die the meekest king which ever sat on a throne 
shall be placed by the Church on her altars. He is e’en now one of 
God’s and of the people’s saints; his name in their prayers, his 
tomb a pilgrimage. Alas! I have dwelt on this thought in the 
long, sleepless hours of the night; but yestereve a painful fear 
arose in me, that, as David was not suffered to build a temple to 
the Lord God because his hands were stained with blood, mine shall 
not be found pure enough to engage in this holy pursuit. O God, my 
God, most benign and merciful! since the day on which I recalled 
that curse on my enemy’s children, wholesome agonies have pierced 
my soul. Before me rise in dread array those whose deaths I 
ordered or caused, righteously I thought until now, but presently 
showing like foul murthers. ‘The anger which heretofore was vented 
on my foes now turns against mine own self, because I have not a 
pure heart and clean hands for the great task and end I pursue. 
But shall I then despair? No; for sorrow cleanseth, penance re- 
stores innocence, alms redeem sins. So, welcome kind helpful sor- 
row; and penance, do thou befriend me! Iron that is rusty may be 
scoured; and, as I have through pride lifted up myself, so will I 
pluck down my heart through humility, and willingly become a 
mocking-stock unto the world. Alms, alas! Ihave none to give; but 
if God yield moisture to mine eyes and some poor share of pelf 
to my keeping, I vow to make atonement for my evil deeds; and 
then peradventure He shall suffer me to sue for my lord’s honour 
beyond the grave who was so little honoured in his life. And 
touching tears, it is not said, my Lord Jesus, that You shed any in 
Your agony, but yea, that You sweated blood therein. Behold, 
sweet Lord, the source of tears is dried up within me, and nought 
save a miracle like unto that in the desert, when Moses struck the 
rock, can bid them again to flow. But I have blood yet in these 
veins. ‘Take it, my God; let it corrode and change! Let it be no 
longer healthful, but poisoned! Let it disfigure this outward form 
—once a fair one. Let Marguerite d’Anjou become a sight of 
horror, from which men shall turn with loathing ; so that her soul is 
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saved as if through fire, and, clean in the sight of angels, her plead- 
ings be heard at Rome on earth and by God in heaven ! 


(At Wallingford Castle, whither the Queen was quickly removed 
from Windsor and placed under the keeping of the good Lady 
Surrey, she heard of the persecution of the Princess of Wales, and 
that she was compelled to marry Lord Richard Gloucester; upon 
which news she wrote this :) 

I thank God that He hath instructed me to look upon the most 
keen thrusts of fortune as treasures wherewith pardon for the past 
and hope for the future may be bought. For otherwise how should 
my soul revolt in this hour, and break the bounds of human patience, 
at the loathsome hap which forces Anne into the arms of the killer 
of her life, the murtherer of her love! In vain hath she fled from 
his detested suit, in vain hid herself under the disguise of a poor 
serving-wench, or taken refuge in the sanctuary of my Lord of 
York’s palace. I have ever been fatal to all who loved and cleaved 
to me. Through the accusation of correspondence with my friends 
this prelate hath been cast into a dungeon, and the Ruth of a most 
miserable Noemi falls a prey to brutal force and detestable love. 
O ill-omened nuptials! O blood-stained festivities! Miserable Anne! 
More terrific is thy fate than mine own, and mysterious God’s deal- 
ings with thee ; I thank Him, even in the extremity of my woes, that 
a like trial befell me not, for my brain would have been maddened, 
and I should have been like to murther the wretch in his sleep. 


(A few days later the Duchess of Suffolk, willing to divert her 
majesty’s thoughts from that new painful theme, carried her across 
the boundaries of the park to her own manor of Ewelme, ont that 
night the Queen wrote what followeth :) 

More liberty is now allowed to the hapless she-wolf of —_— 
than heretofore. Methinks they perceive that she no longer wageth 
an earthly warfare or detests her foes, as in past days. The poor 
wolf—if such she ever was—has lost its fierceness, and, like the 
one at Gubbio which St. Francis made a peace with, is robbed of all 
its terrors. She hath a work to compass, and her enemies help her to 
it. Lady Suffolk learnt this lore many years ago, and tutors me 
now in this new school. We talked thereon to-day the while we 
walked under the trees nigh to the parish church which her slain 
lord rebuilt. It is a comely piece of work, standing on a fair hill, 
and hard adjoining to it is founded a pretty hospital for two devout 
priests and thirteen poor men to dwell and be sustained in it for 
ever. It is a fair little God's house, which it liked me well to see; 
and we passed by the school, which is such a one as this lady’s grand- 
sire Master Chaucer described in his poesies : 

“ Little scole of Christen folk that stood 
Down at the further end in which there were 
Children in scores that came of Christen blood, 
And learned within that schoolhouse, year by year, 
Such kind of doctrine as men uséd there ; 
That is to say, to sing and to read 
As all small children do in their childhood.” 
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Ah, me! is it credible, when one has suffered and sinned for well- 
nigh fifty years, that once it was a child’s heart which throbbed in a 
frame now so worn-out and shattered ? 


(Montrobert’s arrest in Brittany, and the misunderstanding of the 
Queen’s letters to her father, to which hidden meanings were falsely 
ascribed by the council in the king’s absence, who then was in 
France, and treating with King Lewis for her liberation, caused 
her majesty to be brought back in haste to the Tower, where she 
wrote thus :) 

Once more in this old prison of kings and princes! I would 
not exchange it for any other lodging, save only a religious cell, 
where the whole world should forget me! What sights these walls 
have seen and yet shall see! for men are alike in all ages, and there 
is little mercy in their hearts—not even in a woman’s, if God’s spirit 
doth not guide her. O that I had never been a queen! 


(Some time afterwards she wrote in cipher:) 

I have seen Pembroke, who is concealed in London, and hath 
young Richmond with him. He sought to awaken in me thoughts 
of revenge and new ambitions. But his efforts, like unto spent shafts, 
took no effect on the dead surface of my heart. They go to Brittany 
this night, and he carrieth with him a letter from me to my father, 
which I pray God may reach him, and that I may obtain freedom to 
exchange this prison for a convent, where God is served by pure 
spotless souls and likewise remorseful sinners. 


(And she added shortly afterwards:) 

O my God, will blood for ever flow in this land by reason of 
my poor name and life! Falconbridge and Oxford, and now poor 
Exeter, have perished. I thought my heart was dead; but these 
violent, and one of them unhallowed, deaths pierce and prove it 


alive. 


(And then further on :) 
I stand accused in the absence of the king (I take for my sins 
the pain of that word’s writing) of a plot with the lords in Brittany. 
My afflicted letters are distorted, and each word of sorrow reads as 
conspiracy to Hastings and his creature Nash. Be it so; I will stand 
a poor prisoner at their bar, and answer their charges gently; gently 
as one who hath sinned and needs forgiveness at the great judgment- 
seat of God. And yet—I, Marguerite! the Queen ! 

O my God, the conflict deepens! Give me the victory !—old 
familiar words. 

No, I am not to stand before the council. One has defended the 
cause of Marguerite d’Anjou; one has pleaded for King Henry’s 
wife, King Ren4’s daughter; one has been her friend. O heavens, 
this schooling’ is strange, these lessons severe! Who should have 
forecasted this new trial of royal and womanly pride? I owe this 
grace to the king’s mistress, to the courtezan Jane Shore! Well, 
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be it so. I kneel and bow my head and my heart in the dust. Yea, 
let the public sinner befriend the fallen queen. God knoweth, she 
may take precedency of her in heaven, and her prayers help the 
guilty Marguerite at that great bar where many first shall be last, 
and many last shall be first. 


(When the Queen’s liberation was announced to her, which had 
been procured by the good, albeit not disinterested, efforts of the 
French king, she wrote :) 

And so it hath come at last, this freedom long deferred and not 
greatly desired. These four long years are ended : so will life termi- 
nate one day, and the soul be set free as now the body. My prison 
had become too sweet for a penitent. Time there was when despair 
haunted my solitude; when sleep was dreadful, and waking terrible ; 
when the ghosts of those I had doomed to death, and the more 
gentle ones of such as had perished in my quarrel, were wont to pass 
before me at night in sad horrorful array; when spectral battles 
were fought in this chamber, and dead men came and sat with me, 
looking alive, and yet with gory wounds in their breasts, or else 
headless. But Margaret de Roos bethought her of sprinkling holy 
water about my bed, and prompted me to call on Christ and cross 
myself when these visions came. Since then they seldom haunt me; 
and if they do, I give them a gentle welcome, and pray if they be 
not lost, but only suffering souls, that they should pray for me; and 
so they depart in peace. 


(At Greenwich palace, where the Queen resided three days before 
her departure, and license was given to all who craved it to kiss her 
hand and take leave of her grace, of which many persons, and some 
which were once her enemies, did with great zeal take advantage, 
she wrote these sentences : ) 

O singular sojourn! O new method of suffering ! O more perfect 
humbling than could be easily devised of a proud heart! here in this 
mine own palace I have once again played the queen. Princes 
and nobles have come to gaze on the banished Queen: some pitiful, 
some curious, some peradventure with an oid fidelity yet alive in their 
hearts. I would fain have stolen away like a thief in the night, 
veiled this changed visage and withered form, stood alone on the 
English shore, and cried to it a last farewell from the depths of a 
broken heart. But other counsels prevailed, and in the state-chamber 
of this old palace I received my whilom subjects, showed them my 
gray hairs, my sunken cheeks, and my eyes no longer bright. The 
most of them were young; for death, like a ruthless mower, had cut 
down their fathers in their prime. Those who had seen me young 
were mostly in their graves. One or two there were who had sur- 
vived the civil wars. In their aged eyes methought tears were to 
be seen. We learn lessons insufficiently when alone and untempted. 
I had often conned at my prie-dieu the one which teaches to kill re- 
sentments, and thought I had been perfect in it. But when Clarence 
came with his wife into my presence, that hard-earned lore forsook 
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me for an instant. The struggle was fierce and brief. When his 
lips touched my hand, I shuddered, but did not recoil. The poor soul, 
his wife, looketh the picture of misery. Alas! the most miserable 
on earth are not always those which have lost all. 


(This is the copy of a letter which the Queen received from the 
Duchess of Gloucester the night before she left England :) 

I dare not, madame, call you mother. I dare not approach your 
majesty, even in this final hour of your doleful English sojourn, to 
press a last kiss on your royal hand, for the sight of the poor Anne, 
which was once so welcome to you, must needs be abhorrent now. 
Yet on my knees, alone in God’s presence, I bid your majesty a last 
farewell. She who was once Edward’s wife from the depths of her 
singular misery crieth, “God bless you!” Neither for your high- 
ness nor for me can earth smile again. Long I struggled; long 
delayed my wretched fate; long hid myself in low disguises; and 
finally, dragged my Lord of York, my poor uncle, into disgrace and 
death. But at the last force triumphed, and to preserve my honour I 
became what Iam. O Queen, O mother! you did not curse me nor 
my unborn children?—you did not pray God to visit on them the 
crimes of their father? , if you did, unsay that curse, for I am 
about to be a mother; and may the love and the grief and the pas- 
sion of my heart, which hath lived in it all these years, stamp on my 
infant’s face the likeness of my true lord, and Richard’s child have 
Edward’s visage! May the likeness of my worshipped prince live 
in my hapless babe! O mother, Queen, I must needs love my 
child! Hate me not for it. I made a wild prayer in those days 
when I first saw my lord the Prince in Paris. 1 vowed if I might 
be his wife, if only for so much as one day, that I should gladly 
suffer afterwards the most horrorful fate life could inflict. Methinks 
God took me then at my word. Madame, when you behold again 
fair Angers and the river Mayence, and the palaces near it, mostly 
Reculée, think of me, I pray, with pity; for albeit my name is 
changed for a detested one, I am yet Anne Neville, and the love 
which began on the love day in London hath never flitted from my 
breast for one hour. It is a sacred and a buried one. Thank God 
there is another world, where those who, like your majesty and her 
poor servant, have been the chosen marks of adversity shall meet 
and no more suffer. ANNE. 


THE END OF THIS BOOK, 


Convent of the Poor Clares at Vannes, 

I am now, in mine advanced years, a postulant in the religious 
house which Jeanne de Kersabiec entered in her youth, and where 
Monseigneur Gilles de Bretagne is prayed for every day, God hath, 
I hope, given me a true vocation to this life, and in a few days 
I shall put on the habit of St. Clare. Methinks, before I take this 
solemn leave of the world, of which few have seen greater ups and 
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downs, it should be well to write somewhat of the last years of my 
dear royal mistress, whose eyes I closed, and whose memory I vene- 
rate with a singular admiration. She did not write any more in her 
Journal after we landed in France at the beginning of January 1476 ; 
but she would sometimes ask me if I bad set down aught touching 
her sufferings, and the peace she had found since I had prayed for 
her at her husband’s tomb. O God! what a change was wrought 
in that Queen since, as she was wont to say, One more mightful than 
herself had conquered in the strife she had waged with Him since her 
childhood! Yet she was not so wholly altered but that some traits of 
her old character were sometimes visible; only its force was turned 
against herself, and she showed as great an eagerness to endure a 
suffering or a humiliation as heretofore to gain a triumph or crush 
a foe. 

On the day when Sir Thomas Montgommery took her to Rouen 
and resigned her to the French ambassadors, she was called to sign 
a renunciation to the crown of England, which she did with so meek 
a grace that it drew tears from the eyes of the witnesses. She 
would by no means be styled the Queen Marguerite. “ Nay,” quoth 
she, “I am no queen now, but only ‘ Marguerite, formerly in Eng- 
land married.’” And when she had to name the king, she styled 
him the present King of England, with only a glance to Heaven, 
the source of all her hope; for it was now nothing to her, she said, 
who reigned or who despoiled her. She renounced likewise to King 
Lewis all her future rights to her father’s dominions; and I heard 
her say, as she laid her head that night on the pillow, “ God had 
given and God hath taken away all earth can supply; now He hath 
given what neither earth nor Himself will take away.” Then, as the 
chimes of St. Ouen fell on her ears for the first time for many years, 
a tear rolled down her cheek. “ Methinks,” she murmured, “ I have 
got a little child’s heart again, to be so pleased with those bells. I 
seem to hear them repeating rhymes : 


‘ Adieu, bonheur ! 
Salut, malheur ! 
plus d’espoir 
Plus de déboire ! 
Amour au ciel 
Et jamais fiel. 

O doux revoir ! 
Plus de déboire.’” 


As long as the bells rang she sang these words in a low voice. 

The Queen had purposed to pass through Paris to thank the 
king her cousin for his good offices touching her liberation ; but he sent 
her a discourteous advice not to come thither, and to proceed straight 
to her father’s dominions; and he offered her an escort on the way, 
which she refused, and was like to have perished in consequence. 
For as we passed through a district where there was a settlement of 
English in a miserable plight, they got wind that she was the Queen 
Marguerite returning to her father. Loud murmurs rose amongst 
them, and they cried she was the cause that England had lost 
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France, and sought for to kill her. This danger moved her not in 
the least. Fear had no access now to her heart. She said death 
at these ruffians’ hands should have been welcome as the best ransom 
she could offer for her sins, which now were ever uppermost in her 
thoughts. She thirsted for penance as she had once done for great- 
ness. When some soldiers had rescued her from this peril, she 
looked on these malcontents with an angerless eye, and from her 
ill-filled purse sent them some relief. 

The meeting betwixt her and the aged king her father at the 
castle of Reculée drew many tears from him and tokens of tenderness. 
But after a while, albeit a great mutual love did bind them, a diver- 
sity of character, which was chiefly to be observed in their manner of 
sorrowing, led to a partial separation. The castle of Queniez, which 
he gave her, again became the Queen’s habitual residence. Once 
she said to me, after spending some days at Reculée: “ My father 
seeks to reawaken in me the love of music and poesy and sculpture, 
in which he finds his great solace. He would fain lead me to the 
contemplation of Nature’s beauties and Art’s wonders. But the 
chords are broken, the notes are dumb which once responded to 
these themes. What are the sunset’s hues and the glow of the 
early dawn to one whose eyes, when raised at all, can rest on no- 
thing nearer than God’s throne? What are carved images or rare 
paintings to oue who ever sees before her two royal, princely, pale 
visages, with fair beautiful eyes waxed dim, white naked breasts, and 
bloody red sides? What is music to her ears who listens through 
long sleepless nights to the imagined cries of the wounded and the 
dying, or to the harpings of angels driving away those discordant 
sounds? I look at my father’s aged gentle face, untouched by 
stormy passions, serene and fair in its decay, and albeit I sometimes 
long to crouch at his feet or hide myself in his arms, as in my child- 
ish days, pouring forth the untold sufferings of a lacerated soul, 
I still forbear from this cruel solace, and leave him to his gentle 
works of mercy, seasoned with ingenious art and poetic gracefulness. 
O, my poor friend! thank God with me that there are not many of 
the hearts which He hath made who have needed like unto mine to 
be saved as if by fire !” 

At Queniez she spent all her time in prayer, fasted much, and 
gave alms of her poor means. Twice she went to Paris to the 
Sejour d’Orleans, a house King Lewis had given to her, This was 
to procure the sending of a petition to Rome for the King her hus- 
band’s beatification. She was visited in her solitude, I think, two 
or three times by the young Earl of Richmond. She wished him 
well, I ween, and gave him always her benison; for the holy King, 
her lord, had prophesied, she said, he should one day be the King 
of England, and she doubted not it would so happen, since it was 
a saint foretold it. 

The Queen often said her life was not hard enough to please her, 
that she longed for a yet heavier cross, and spoke of a prayer she 
had made in London for a singular suffering which she looked for 
before her death. And verily it came, in the shape of a fell disease 
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which affected her whole frame, and turned that visage, once so 
peerless, into a spectacle of horror to all save those who loved it too 
much to be frighted by it. Then was seen a touching instance of 
God’s grace overcoming nature (which rebelled at this infliction, and 
endured a cruel martyrdom therefrom). She exulted in this token 
that her long prayers had been heard and this hard sign thereof 
granted. O, my Queen! in your disfigured aspect, to any eyes but 
mine utterly changed—in your sunken hollow eyes, in your livid 
visage, in your holy gladness and peace—methought I saw, day by 
day, Christ's passion rehearsed and His meekness copied. Since 
by much tribulation heaven is won; since singular misfortunes are 
needed to hallow fiery souls; since this world is but a school for 
a coming one,—we should not weep for you, my Queen, or for the 
like royal or obscure sufferers of this or any other age. But as by 
your death-bed I stood, and closing your eyes uttered the words, 
“ Requiescat in pace,” so we may say them of all who, after long 
fighting in the world’s service, grow weary thereof, and then, yielding 
themselves to God, find rest unto their souls. 

This, my mistress, who had known the extremities of greatness 
and humiliation, of joy and of sorrow, of beauty and disfigurement— 
who had been so loved and so hated—one while exalted to the skies, 
then cast into an abyss—she, this royal wight, this great-hearted 
lady, made this last bequest to the heiress of her name and of her 
loveliness, Marguerite her niece. In her own Missal, which she gave 
her, Marguerite d’ Anjou wrote with her dying hand these words : 


“ Vanité des vanités, tout la vanité!” 


Scenes from a Missionary Journey in South 
Americ, 


III.—Tue Brazin. 


Ir is not above a hundred years since this province of Rio Grande 
do Sul began to be settled by European immigration, Until the 
second half of the eighteenth century it was a wilderness untrodden 
save by the feet of various aboriginal tribes of Indians, known under 
the general name of Coroados, or the Crowned, from the habit they 
all had of cutting their hair the same length all round the head, and 
calling themselves Guaranis, Tapés, Bugres, and Guanaicans. Some 
of these tribes had been visited and converted to the Christian faith 
by the Spanish Jesuit missionaries in the seventeenth century, and 
formed some of the famous Reductions or Christian villages of the 
Uruguay, as the historian of Paraguay, F. de Charlevoix, tells us. 
The renown of their exploits against the enemies of the Spanish rule 
on the Rio de la Plata has not yet died away. These Indians, al- 
though greatly diminished in number and no longer seen among the 
settlements of the coast, still inhabit in large numbers the plains and 
forests which, commencing at the interior cordillera of the Serra 
Geral, extend for many leagues to the north and west. About the 
year 1743 some Portuguese families from the Azores were sent 
thither by the King of Portugal to colonise the shores of the great 
inland waters, dos Patos; and, exploring this lake to its head, they 
gave to the upper part, now more commonly called the Rio Guayba, 
the name of Lagoa Viamao, having seen the five rivers expanding 
into a broad estuary, and forming a resemblance to the human hand.* 
Some say they settled at first a couple of degrees lower down the 
lake, on its western shore, in the neighbourhood of the present Xar- 
queadas of Pelotas; but finding the soil sandy and unproductive, 
because too much exposed to the Pampero, they moved higher up 
about the year 1760, under the guidance of the Governor of the 


* Via mao, in Portuguese, “I have seen a hand.” The first settlement 
of the emigrants was probably at a small hamlet, the centre of the parish 
of the same name, at the north-eastern extremity of the lake. 
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Capitania, José de Figuereido, until they came to the spot whereon 
now stands the city of Porto Alegre or Joyful Harbour,—which was 
also for a long time called “ Porto dos Casaes,” from the cireum- 
stance of all the settlers being married couples. They began by 
building a church, which was originally dedicated to St. Francis, 
but was finally created a matriz or parish church in 1814 by an 
alvaré or royal order, under the invocation of Our Lady. The 
first Bishop of Rio Grande do Sul was appointed in 1853; the 
present Bishop is his immediate successor, and was consecrated at 
Rome in 1860 by the Sovereign Pontiff in person. 

The climate of the province is, upon the whole, exceedingly fine, 
and presents no extremes of temperature. Seldom does the thermo- 
meter fall below 40 degrees in winter—that is, in June, July, and 
August; and never, excepting in the low river parts bordering on 
Paraguay, does it rise above 90 or 95 in the hottest January days. 
Of course there are considerable local variations of temperature, as 
the province in its central and northern parts is mountainous; but 
frost is never known in the plains, nor overpowering heat among the 
hills. Most days in summer a breeze springs up at noon and blows 
till the evening. This renders the atmosphere truly delightful. 
Nearly all the fruits and vegetable productions of Europe would 
thrive, if properly cultivated ; but the civil wars have done an irre- 
parable injury to colonisation and agriculture,* and nothing in the 
way of industrious enterprise can be hoped for from the sluggish 
race which now occupies the land. Oranges and peaches are ex- 
tremely abundant everywhere, as well as melons and grapes in many 
parts; but then they almost grow spontaneously and thrive without 
any nursing, though there is no doubt the latter fruit would yield 
much better wine if scientifically cultivated. 

Some twenty or thirty years ago, on the partial reéstablishment 
of peace, an effort was made by the Brazilian Government to people 
this vast and fairest portion of the empire. An abundant immi- 
gration was invited over from Europe, and grants of large tracts of 
land were conceded for merely nominal rents to local estancteros and 
to a French nobleman, the Count of Montravel, on condition that 
they should be colonised within a certain time, The new settlers, to . 
the number of fifteen or twenty thousand, came chiefly from the 
Rhenish provinces of Germany—hardy men, inured to poverty and 
labour, who have scattered themselves in time throughout the val- 


* The war raging these three years past between Paraguay and Brazil, 
of which this unfortunate province of Rio Grande has been in great part 
the theatre, has done and will yet do incalculable mischief, lasting in its 
effects for many years to come. 
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leys and hills of the Serra Geral, where they devote themselves 
entirely to the clearing of the forests and to agriculture. They are 
doubtless destined by Divine Providence to multiply rapidly in so 
fruitful and salubrious a country, and to form the nucleus of a future 
thriving nation. Two-thirds at least of these settlers are Catholics ; 
and in their common faith will find an easy point of contact, if not of 
entire amalgamation, with the original Portuguese race. But for 
this fusion, or admixture at least, the native Brazilians would seem 
incapable of any material or religious improvement. They or their 
fathers came from Portugal at a time when that once noble and 
deeply religious nation had entered on its decay; and, over and 
above their decrepit political institutions, they had the misfortune to 
bring with them to this virgin land the curse of African slavery. 
Between worthless masters and brutalised slaves, this magnificent 
country would appear doomed to a state of eternal torpor or rapid 
decay, were it not for the energy and vitality of the new race which 
is fast spreading itself over its most fertile regions. 

The first Bishop of Rio Grande do Sul was a good old man, who, 
with the best intentions in the world, appeared to think that religious 
matters stood very well as they were; or, at least, that he had nei- 
ther time, means, nor strength to introduce and carry out much- 
needed reforms. His successor, in the short period of his episcopacy, 


has done much, and would have done more but for almost insuper-, 


able obstacles and the utter want of sound public opinion on religious 
subjects. Notwithstanding the real martyrdom to which he knew he 
was exposing himself, he brought from Europe a score of Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, to whom he at once intrusted the direction of his epis- 
copal seminary, some missions among the Indians, and the care of 
a number of picadas or new German colonies amidst the forests. 
Those who have charge of the latter are mostly German or Polish 
Fathers. They are tolerated, and barely tolerated, by the authorities 
on account of the welfare of the infant colonies, which greatly de- 
pends on them, although, as we shall see, they lack no tribulations 
in the exercise of their holy zeal. The moment I arrived, the good 
Bishop bade me prepare to accompany him on a visit to these various 
missions. I accepted the invitation with joy, as I was eager, not 
only to help in the great work of the salvation of souls, but also to 
be enabled by actual sight and experience to form a correct judgment 
of the state of the country, physical, moral, and religious. 

We left the city of Porto Alegre the last week in April, and 
tcok boat on the Rio dos Sinos (so called on account of its many 
sinuosities), accompanied by two black servants to look after the 
horses and luggage. This was necessarily small in compass, as we 
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were to journey through very wild and difficult places, only prac- 
ticable for mules as beasts of burden: two or three well-packed 
portmanteaus, with a saddle or two, constituted our travelling equip- 
age. We sailed for several hours up the river towards the colony 
of Sao Leopoldo, so named about twenty years ago from the name- 
saint of the mother of the present Emperor of Brazil. It would not 
be an easy task to describe the impression made on me by the mar- 
vellous beauty of the scenes which the many windings of the stream 
continually unfolded before our eyes. Nature here is still in her 
youth; man has not yet had time to profane her maiden loveliness 
under pretence of embellishing her. May she long preserve her 
native magnificence, while lavishly bestowing her bounty for the 
needs of man ! 

By four o'clock we arrived off Sao Leopoldo: for more than an 
hour previously fireworks had been heard hissing at intervals from 
the midst of the woods that fringed the river, and had warned us of 
the preparations made in the colony for our reception. The warmth 
of our welcome gave me no little surprise: scarcely had our boat 
reached the shore when the air resounded far and wide with the 
roaring and fizzing of bombs, guns, pistols, crackers, and rockets, 
which strangely, yet not inharmoniously, mingled with the silvery 
tinkling of the little church bells and the moaning of the forest 
breeze. The missionary, Father B.,* dressed in alb and cope, stood 
awaiting us on the river-bank at the head of a long procession of 
young people, the girls dressed in pure white and crowned with fresh- 
culled roses. Two of the youngest of these, pretty blue-eyed, golden- 
haired Saxons, held aloft between them a little open basket, where, 
smothered among roses, was hidden a snow-white turtle-dove. The 
little maids advancing timidly towards the Prelate, raised their 
basket on high, untied the silken cord which bound the wings of the 
captive bird, and set it free. The dove hovered for a moment over 
our heads, and then flew away to its native woods. This was in- 
tended to be typical of the gifts of the Holy Spirit of God brought 
to the flock by this episcopal visit. The procession then re-formed, 
headed by cross and banners, and a double file of children sing- 
ing the Litanies. Outside on the grass, dressed in their Sunday 
best, knelt a crowd of men and women reciting the Rosary, and bend- 
ing low, as the Bishop advanced under a gorgeous canopy, to receive 
his blessing. In this manner we reached the homely church through 


* T have since learnt, with much sorrow, that this most excellent mis- 
sionary had been falsely accused, by some virulent enemy of religion, of 
performing an illegal marriage : to save him from persecution his superiors 
recalled him to Europe. 
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an avenue of palm-trees, the young men of the village meanwhile 
ringing the bells almost to cracking, and deafening the air with their 
firing and their shouts. 

The church, a very rude and primitive-looking edifice, chiefly 
built of timber, was profusely decorated with flowers and branches 
of trees; whole palm-trees had been cut in the forest to adorn 
the sanctuary, and the Bishop’s throne was one gorgeous mass of 
flowers. The missionary, after paying homage to the Prelate on this 
the first episcopal visit ever made in these regions, preached a sermon 
to the people in German first, afterwards in Portuguese, and then 
all present came, one by one, to kiss the pastoral ring. When all 
was over, and the following day’s ceremonial duly announced, the 
procession formed again, and led us through triumphal arches of 
verdure to the house of one of the principal inhabitants, the owner 
of the river-boats, who generously placed his dwelling and all it 
contained at the Bishop’s disposal. This good man and his wife, a 
North-American lady, had been converted a few years before to the 
Catholic faith by Fr. B., and they knew not how to express their 
happiness and gratitude. We had scarcely entered the house, beau- 
tifully decorated with palms and garlands of flowers, when his lord- 
ship received the complimentary visit of the most notable inhabitants 
of the colony. Meanwhile the opened door was besieged by a motley 
crowd of people,—whites, negroes, Indians,—all eager to catch a 
glimpse of the great man’s countenance. Such a festival had never 
been seen there, and would not probably occur again for years. 

The next was the great day so long anticipated in the colony. 
Nature had put on her most smiling charms, and a glorious sun- 
shine gilded the landscape with brightest rays. There was a solemn 
Pontifical High Mass, a First Communion of some two hundred chil- 
dren, and Confirmation afterwards administered to them and a great 
number of adults. There were many blacks mixed up with the 
German population, and also not a few Guarani Indians, who had 
come a long way through the woods to see the “ Cherdguassi,” 
“the Great Father of the black robes.” These poor people have 
preserved a lively remembrance of their former Jesuit Fathers of 
the Reductions; and although deprived of pastors now for nearly a 
century, whole aldéias* of them have preserved the custom of meet- 
ing every Sunday and feast-day to sing and recite their Christian 
prayers. Several times depntations of these Indians scattered over 
the yet uncolonised deserts, which stretch on both banks of the upper 
Uruguay from the mountains of Sancta Catharina to the borders of 


* Aldéia, a village of semi-civilised Indians, formerly inhabitants of the 
Paraguay Reductions, 
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Paraguay proper, have come to solicit the Bishop to send them 
| padres or missionaries, but until now always in vain, I fear the 

Brazilian clergy of the coast towns are unable to undertake the 
austere and lonely missionary life, and good priests from Europe are 
few. Great efforts, however, are made by the present Bishop to 
obtain European missionaries, so as to provide for the spiritual 
necessities of these forsaken children of the forest. 

In the evening the Bishop, preceded by the whole population of 
the colony, singing German religious hymns, went in procession 
some little distance out of the village to visit the cemetery and two 
little oratory chapels, erected by the piety of the people, one of them 
to Our Lord dos Passos, and the other to Our Lady of the Rosary. 
There is throughout all the Brazils much popular devotion, though 
unhappily it prevails mostly among the country people and the 
blacks, towards Our Blessed Lord, under the representation of the 
Ecce Homo. These figures, generally of the size of life and vividly 
coloured, stand in enclosed niches above the altar, and form excel- 
lent subjects for meditation on the sufferings of Our Redeemer, as 
they are postured and dressed to resemble the actual reality. It 
was nearly dark when we returned to the colony; the Bishop was 
singularly pleased with all he saw; and I must confess that my own 
emotion several times drew tears from my eyes at the sight of the 
simplicity, the fervour, and the true Christian union of the good peo- 
ple of Sao Leopoldo. For there was not one of that multitude of 
people but had devoutly approached the Sacraments of Penance and 
the Holy Eucharist by way of preparation for this long-desired visit. 
The good missionary and his young coadjutor had taken infinite 
pains to cultivate this promising field; for weeks before they had 
given daily instructions, carried on spiritual retreats in three or four 
distant places belonging to the district, and stirred up the hearts of 
the most sluggish, if there were any such, that all might abundantly 
receive of the blessings lavished upon them on this occasion. 

We were next to visit the picada or settlement of Sao-Miguel- 
of-the-Two-Brothers, about five or six leagues* distant, in the lower 
range of the Serra Geral. But on the evening preceding the day fixed 
for our departure the weather became suddenly threatening. For the 
last two or three days the sun had shone with unclouded splendour, 
and the heat had been intense, unmoderated by the usual breeze, and 
this always betokens a storm in this latitude, The Indians had 
warned us of it, having seen the forest monkeys unusually active, 
another unfailing sign of rain. The beautiful serenity of the sky 


: * A Brazilian league is nearly four English miles, being computed at 
I 7000 yards. 
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became in a few minutes overcast by lurid clouds hanging very low. 
The air was perfectly still; not a leaf quivered on the bushes, not a 
blade of grass moved ; the birds, usually so noisy, were silent; every 
thing announced a violent convulsion of nature. And it soon came. 
We do not know in northern Europe what rain means, nor indeed 
thunder and lightning. All at once the heavy*‘mass of darkly- 
gathering clouds was cleft in twain, a flash of lightning of extraor- 
dinary vividness issued from the blood-red horizon, and scarcely a 
second afterwards there burst from the heavens so tremendous a 
crash as to shake the house we were in to its very foundations. I 
could not for a while be persuaded that a thunderbolt had not fallen 
within twenty yards of us. Yet no one appeared alarmed: these 
sudden storms, it seems, are here very frequent, and usually do little 
mischief except among the forests, where the havoc, of course, is 
harmless and seldom heeded. Lightning and thunder now followed 
each other so rapidly as to be almost continuous. Soon large drops 
of rain fell, which quickly increased into a heavy flood of water, 
pouring down straight and fast for twelve consecutive hours. What 
a dreadful thing, thought I, must Noah’s deluge have been, if at all 
like this, and for forty days! But I saw plenty more of such rain 
later in the season. 

In the morning the rain ceased for a time, and efforts were 
made to detain us another day, but the good Bishop was loth to 
disappoint the people of the picada* of St. Michael, who had 
probably congregated from afar to meet him, and he determined to 
depart. The roads, however, were certain to be horrible, and we 
found them so indeed. After breakfast we bade adieu to our hos- 
pitable entertainers, whose tears could not be controlled. We also 
bade farewell to the whole population, which followed us to the 
river-side amidst the ringing of the bells and the explosions of 
rockets. In this the Germans acted somewhat in opposition to 
the custom of the American Spaniards and Portuguese, who lavish 
their demonstrations of joy on their guests when they arrive, but 
always suffer them to depart in profound silence. We crossed the 
turbid stream in a sort of rough ferry-boat, pushed along by swim- 
ming horsemen; and on the other bank mounted the horses which 
had been sent thither for our use. Here I began to know some- 
thing of the hardships of wilderness travelling; for, independently 
of having to bestride a half-wild, unbroken horse, my saddle was 
adorned with a pair of such ridiculously small stirrups that I could 
not succeed in inserting even the toes of my boots within them; I ‘2 


* This word means “a recent forest-clearing,” and is applied to the 
newer colonies, 
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need scarcely say how uncomfortable, and even dangerous, the ride 
turned out. Two young men led the way as guides, carrying aloft 
green processional banners gaily floating in the breeze. The rest of 
the party preceded, accompanied, or followed his lordship at a hand 
gallop, their strange-looking ponchos floating loosely behind them. 
These odd garments, in universal use in the Pampas, and indeed in 
most parts of South America, are often dyed a bright red, blue, or 
yellow, and look for all the world like a gothic chasuble on the back 
of a priest. Thus we went, helter-skelter, through quagmires and 
mud-holes, right across the plain, which stretches for two or three 
leagues beyond the river. I was not a little astonished at the un- 
concern with which the cavalcade dashed through the most awful 
sloughs, apparently heedless of mud and wet. We were soon all but 
unrecognisable as human beings, from the coating of mire which 
covered faces, hands, and garments. Certainly no English fox- 
hunter ever came home after a hard day’s run in November plastered 
as we were. Now and then, to avoid absolutely impassable mud- 
holes, we deviated from the path through the tall coarse grass of 
the prairie. This sheltered great numbers of cattle, scarcely visible 
at a distance as they lazily reclined, chewing the cud, heedless of 
our approach, and scarcely deigning to rise from their luxurious 
bed. Not quite so, however, with the partridges and wild turkeys, 
which every moment rose under our very horses’ feet, and flew away 
from danger with a loud whirr. Yet no one of our party seemed to 
notice them but myself. If an English farmer, methought, were 
here with his goodly double-barrel, he would not be so cool as these 
people till he got accustomed to the abundance of game. I asked a 
bronze-faced peon who was riding alongside of me: “ Don’t you 
ever catch these birds?” ‘As vezes, seiihor,”—“ sometimes, sir,” 
he answered; “but we don’t much like them, they are such dry 
eating.” Of course they would be, thought I, if merely broiled on 
the live coals, as these fellows cook everything in the shape of meat. 
But give them to one of our Paris chefs/ I afterwards met with 
an old army captain, who eked out his miserable pittance of a small 
pension by catching partridges, which he ate for his dinner almost 
every day, having invented, he said, thirty different ways of dressing 
them. He gave me a dish of them one day, and I had never eaten 
any thing better in Europe. The flesh was very white and savoury. 
After hard riding for a couple of hours, in spite of the rain, which 
began to fall again, we halted at the lone house of a settler, where 
from early morning great culinary preparations had been made by 
the whole establishment, gudeman, gudewife, stout sons, and rosy 
daughters, a whole hive of them, There was poultry and rice, fresh 
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milk, cassava, pirio, and a quantity of other things, not forgetting 
hock wine and German ale, which seem necessaries of life to these 
colonists, for they import them from Hamburg at a great expense. 
We found also the far-famed sour-krout, to which, I must own, both 
my nose and stomach entertained an insuperable objection; and also 
a kind of wine made of native black grapes. This wine, not unlike 
Burgundy in colour, had rather an unpleasant sourish taste, which 
may be owing to want of skill in the making of it; but the more 
probable cause is the inferior quality of the fruit itself, originally 
introduced from Germany, and whose berries are apt not to ripen 
simultaneously, as they would do under a less burning sun. I ad- 
vised several of the estancieros who cultivated it to import the Cape 
vine, which would be likely to thrive in this climate, so nearly re- 
sembling that of the southernmost point of Africa, 
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Che Poct of Nimes. 


Tue poetry of Jean Reboul has perhaps never attained the most 
general kind of popularity in France. A writer so thoroughly re- 
ligious and so uncompromisingly royalist, the tone of whose poetry 
is so pure, so calm, and so high, is hardly likely at present to be- 
come a favourite with the masses in any country, or in France in 
particular. At the same time, even if it must be allowed that the 
verses of Reboul are deficient sometimes in polish, sometimes even 
in foree, and that he has perhaps published-rather too much and too 
freely for his own fame, there are a few poems of his, such as L’ Ange 
et Enfant, which will live as long as the language of his country 
itself. No one, again, can make himself acquainted with the works 
of this writer without feeling strongly drawn to the man whose pro- 
ductions he is reading. Reboul shares with the best and greatest 
poets the power of making himself beloved by his readers. It is 
a natural consequence of this that we should gladly welcome any 
publication which gives us an insight into the character and familiar 
life of such a writer; and this constitutes, we think, the chief value of 
a not very ample collection of the letters of Reboul, lately published 
in France, with an introduction by M. Poujoulat. The letters do not 
amount to a hundred and fifty, and are almost exclusively addressed 
to M. de Fresne, a literary friend, who was won to Reboul by the 
appearance of the poem which we have named in the Quotidienne, in 
1829, and who continued to correspond with him from that time up 
to his death in 1864. Few of these letters are of any great length, 
nor is there any thing elaborate about their composition. In this age 
of letter-writers, they would hardly win for their author a high place 
in the catalogue of those who are distinguished as such. Their merit 
and interest consist simply in their being the letters of Reboul, and, 
as such, the reflections of his simple and noble mind. 

We sce in the character of Jean Reboul, as in that of some other 
Frenchmen of the same generation, such as Lacordaire and the Curé 
d’Ars, born or brought up at the time when religion was proscribed, 
a certain firmness and strength, which may be attributed to the sharp 
atmosphere of persecution. Reboul, who was always so religious and 
so loyal, was born the day after the third anniversary of the execu- 
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tion of Louis XVI. Nimes, his native city, seems always to have 
been strongly Bourbon, as well as Catholic. The Abbé de Cabriéres 
has remarked that the three provinces in France most noted for their 
zealous maintenance of loyal traditions—Brittany, Languedoe, and 
Provence—are just those in which public liberties had been most 
vigorously asserted against those encroachments .of the absolutist 
aaiak which had been so unwisely pressed on the country by the 
monarchs who preceded the Revolution. In those parts of France, 
also, the nobles had kept themselves in great measure at home, in- 
stead of hanging about the court and seeking offices and employ- 
ments; and the gentry were less infected here than elsewhere with love 
of Paris life. It is mo wonder that in such parts of the country 
devotion and loyalty should be hereditary among the peasants and 
artisans. No doubt Jean Reboul drank in his love for the old house 
which had so long reigned over France with his mother’s milk. His 
childish ears listened to the stories of the enormities committed by 
the revolutionists almost sooner than to anything else, except the 
simple truths of his religion. As he began, so he grew up. There is 
an unity and simplicity about his life, not broken either by his literary 
career or by his brief appearance on the political stage after the Re- 
volution of February, because both as a writer and as member of the 
Assembly he was the same sturdy, honest, faithful Catholic as in his 
baker’s shop at Nimes. His loyalty was thoroughly independent, and 
infected by no admiration for despotism. His poems are full of 
tributes to the exiled family, to whom he paid the chivalrous devo- 
tion of a minstrel of the Middle Ages; but there was a. kind of old 
Roman pride about him, which made it, as we shall see, difficult for 
him to accept a favour, even at the hand of Henri Cing. Religion 
and the experience of sorrow seem to have made him a poet. He 
was twice married and widowed. His first wife, the object of his 
earliest affection, whom he married before he was twenty-four, died 
two months after the marriage, and her image was ever afterwards 
retained in his heart. His occupations made it necessary for him to 
marry again, and his second wife lived twelve years after their union, 
but they were always childless. His first publication—if that word 
may be used of the appearance of his poem L’ Ange et Enfant ina 
provincial paper—as it seems, without his consent—preceded the 
time of his second bereavement by two years. Before he had begun 
to write on serious subjects, he had been famous in a small circle of 
friends for the force and fire which he threw into an occasional chan- 
son; and though the light gaiety of his early years has left com- 
paratively few traces in his literary remains, he seems to the end 
always to have been remarkable for quiet and simple cheerfulness. 
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He did not publish his first volume till 1836, when he was forty 
years old. He hung back a long time from this step, and was only 
induced to take it at last by the influence of Lamartine; but when 
the poet had been persuaded to venture before the world, there was 
almost as great a difficulty in finding a publisher as there had been 
with Reboul himself. At last M. Gosselin consented to publish his 
poems, provided M. de Lamartine wrote a preface to usher them into 
the world. They were very favourably received, though some re- 
serves were made in the universal approbation on the score of the 
occasional inaccuracy and provincialism from which Reboul never 
altogether freed himself. After this first success, he had no longer 
any difficulty in finding an audience. His longest and most ambi- 
tious poem, Le Dernier Jour, was published in 1839. Reboul ap- 
pears to have determined on improving it before his death, and had 
intended to add four new cantos to the ten of which it was originally 
composed; but he had not time to finish them all. He published 
another miscellaneous volume in 1846, under the name of Poésies 
Nouvelles. A drama, Le Martyre de Vivia, and another volume, 
called Les Traditionelles, complete the list of his principal works, at 
least of those published during his lifetime. Since his death in 1864, 
his friends have added a collection called Derniéres Poésies. Besides 
his French compositions, he seems to have produced a number of 
songs in his own Provengal dialect, and to have been a sort of pa- 
triarch to a school of younger men who have used the same rich and 
melodious vehicle in prose or verse. 

Every one who has heard of Reboul is aware that he was a 
baker at Nimes. This fact, however, if it was all that was known of 
him, might mislead rather than help us as to forming a right appre- 
ciation of the man. The idea of a baker-poet suggests to our minds 
some prodigy of genius, pining for a higher walk of life than that 
in which his lot was cast, far too poorly educated to have a fair 
chance for the expansion of his powers, and betraying either by oc- 
casional mistakes or by a want of balance and judgment his deficient 
cultivation or his discontent with his position. Nothing of all this is 
to be found in Reboul. He was a baker, and a baker he continued 
to the end; but he was not a man who wanted either education or 
self-culture. We may well suppose that a refined Parisian critic 
might detect in him blunders and provincialisms which the duller and 
more unpractised faculties of a foreign reader pass over unheeded ; 
but M. Poujoulat gives us to understand that if Reboul is in some 
respects unpolished, it is often rather from want of will than from 
want of power. Some men, he says, who are condemned to a trade 
have “come across a lyre by chance, and have known how to draw 
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music from it. They have caused astonishment, and were applauded : 
that was all that they knew of it, but the lyre trembled under their 
fingers. They had gifts, they had not studies. They were melodious, 
but ignorant. Art smiled on them, but history and literature were 
unknown lands to them, Reboul was not such. He had never made 
classical studies, but he supplied the defect by the best translations. 
It was not given him to inhale fully the perfume of antiquity ; but 
he was no stranger to its genius. He had in himself a sentiment of 
the beautiful, the delicate, and the true, which gave him light to 
understand the works of Greece and Rome. There are many degrees 
of relationship besides that of the closest kind. The intercourse held 
by Reboul with the great spirits of antiquity was that of one of the 
same family withthem. ‘The literatures of England, Italy, Germany, 
Spain, and Portugal had opened to him their treasures. The chefs- 
deuvre of our own language were familiar to him. He had studied 
the sacred Scriptures, the Fathers, and general history. Reboul was 
a man of letters.” (Introd. p. 7.) 

There are many hints in the volume of which we are speaking of 
the fact that a certain want of polish and finish in his poems was a 
cause of complaint and criticism on the part of his friends, and that 
it was not considered as an unpardonable offence by Reboul himself. 
He seems to have thought the days for extreme refinement in com- 
positions like his own were gone by. M. Poujoulat thinks that he 
has lost much by his negligence. “ Reboul,” he says, “n’est jamais 
médiocre; quand il ne plane pas, il tombe.” But as far as traces of 
education are concerned, his letters are those of a sensible, well-in- 
formed, and thoughtful man, and betray no inferiority of any kind. 
This is probably more than could be said for most self-trained men: 
but it is the least praise that is due to the letters before us. Not 
only could no one suspect, we think, that they were written by a 
baker, but they have the judgment, the balance, the moderation 
which belong only to true cultivation. There is a pregnancy and 
conciseness about the expression of his opinions which perhaps might 
even have suffered if his style had been more artistic. These quali- 
ties probably aid in giving his writings that air of sobriety which 
distinguishes them. Reboul mentions his judgment of many of the 
most stormy of the changes through which France had to pass 
within the period occupied by this correspondence, and of many of 
the men who became prominent in consequence. He is always de- 
cided and even strong in his opinions, but there is never exaggera- 
tion, and never mere sentiment. His intense religious feelings show 
themselves everywhere, but with perfect ease and calm. Next to 
them, probably, in the force of their hold upon him, were the affec- 
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tion and loyalty with which he regarded the exiled Bourbons of the 
elder branch. Though he joined so many devoted friends of monarchy 
and legitimacy in not refusing to take a seat as deputy in the Legis- 
lative Assembly which was called into existence by the Revolution 
of 1848, he was throughout a staunch Legitimist, and we gather 
from passages in his letters that the same political feelings prevailed 
in the South of France rather generally, He was twice offered the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour, first by the Government of 
Louis Philippe, and again in 1852 by the then “ Prince President,” — 
Louis Napoleon. The first time he answered M. de Salvandy in 
the words, “ Celui qui peut m’offrir cela n'est pas en France.” The 
second time it was thought, apparently, that as representative of _ 
Nimes, where the Prince had been well received, his refusal would 
be impolitic. It was put to him that he would be honoured simply 
as one of the celebrities of his native town, “comme on aurait décoré 


' les Arénes.” Reboul replied that he was not yet a monument: 
, and he refused on the ground that to accept would have been to 


throw a doubt on the sincerity of what he had written. The Abbé 
de Cabriéres (Derniéres Poésies, p. 1x.) gives the anecdote in words 
which seem completely to paint Reboul. ‘ When he was sounded 
whether he would receive the insignia of the Legion of Honour from 
the hands of the future Emperor, he pointed to his drawers in which 
were letters from Frohsdorff, medals with the effigy of Henri de 
France, and a ring given him by the Duchess of Parma. He then 
added, if I were to accept your offer, I should have to throw all that 
away. He has told me himself, if I remember well, how, when the 
person charged with the intimation had left him, he knelt down and 
prayed the Blessed Virgin to let him understand whether his ac- 
ceptance of this decoration could be of any use to the cause of the 
poor and of Jesus Christ. ‘I understood that God had no need 
of it—and I refused.’ ” 

He had also refused the offer of a post of honour and some 
slight emolument, which would have enabled him to be of service to 
his fellow-citizens at the same time that it helped out his scanty 
income—the post of Librarian of the town. But he would have 
nothing to do with it. arly in his career as a poet, he received 
a letter of thanks and congratulation from the Comte de Chambord, 
Some of his friends, knowing that his circumstances were straitened, 
resolved to unite in subscribing to an annual pension which was to 
be offered to him in the name of the exiled Prince: but even this 
Reboul declined. This obstinate independence is perhaps one of the 
few traces which we discover in him of a feeling as to his social 
position. He carried it so far as to refuse the hospitality of M. de 
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Fresne when he was obliged to come to Paris to discharge his duties 
in the Assembly, except on the condition of paying a small pension 
for his board and lodging. Not many years before his death (in 
1856) his circumstances became embarrassed in consequence of some 
debts incurred by his brother-in-law, and then the Comte de Cham- 
bord himself sent him a sum uf money—we are not teld whether by 
way of pension or not. Reboul felt that he could not refuse any 
thing from one whom he regarded as his King, and his letter of 
thanks, short as it is, is one of the most truly characteristic in the 
volume. “TI had,” he says, “in the sincerity of my faith, it may be 
even in my pride, dreamt of going into the next world without 
having ever needed any payment for my devotion. God has ordained 
otherwise. The august and venerated hands from which the benefit 
comes to me, prevent me, in accordance with my heart, from ex- 
pressing any thing in return but my respectful and profound grati- 
tude.” But he tells M. de Fresne, at the same time, that he “ knew 
that his talents derived all their force from his disinterestedness and 
consequent sincerity: and that it had required all the authority of 
his numerous friends to decide him to accept the gift.” He ends the 
note, aujourd’ hui, je suis triste comme le savetier. 

The same loyal devotion which made Reboul submit—for no 
other word suits the matter so well—to be assisted as to temporal 
matters by the exiled representatives of the Bourbons, made him 
jealous and sensitive as to all attacks on monarchy in general and 
the French royal family in particular. This sensitiveness gave occa- 
sion to a correspondence between his friend M. de Fresne and Pére 
Lacordaire in 1857. Lacordaire seems never to have been able to 
free himself from the imputation of a sort of semi-Jacobinism in 
the eyes of the royalist party in France: and the same charge 
appears still to rest upon his memory.* Every word that he ut- 


* Father Lacordaire has lately been found fault with as having in 1848 
—we presume that reference is made to the time when he was a candidate 
for a seat in the Assembly—publicly controverted some statement of his 
friend Count de Montalembert, as too aristocratic, and as having desig- 
nated him the citoyen Montalembert—“ a title which even extreme Liber- 
alism was ashamed to revive.” There is so much vagueness about the state- 
ment of fact that it is difficult to bring it to the test of a fair examination ; 
but, whatever may be the (supposed) fact alluded to, it is clearly meant 
as the foundation of a charge of “republican tendencies.” Now, as to 
this charge, it may be well to hear M. de Montalembert himself. He re- 
marks (Le Pére Lacordaire, p. 202) that his friend had long before spoken 
so severely against the republicans that his language was often thrown in 
his teeth. He had said, for example, in 1838, “on découvre au fond de 
cale de la société je ne sais quelle faction qui se croit républicaine, et dont 
on n’a le courage de dire du mal que parcequ’elle a des chances de nous 
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tered against “ kings” was understood as an attack on monarchical 
principles in general. In one of his Conférences at Toulouse he 
had been speaking of the impotence of men in their attempts to 


couper la téte dans l’intervalle de deux monarchies.” Still earlier, in 1832, 
he had said: “Si les républicains triomphent, c'est 4 dire cette lie ambi- 
tieuse de chaque ville et de chaque bourg, ils seront l’horreur de la liberté 
.... et la France fatiguée se jettera dans les bras dun maitre, qui fera 
de nous ce qwil lui plaira.” No one can find fault with him for accepting 
the republican form of government in 1848, As to his language about M. 
de Montalembert’s speech, it is, as we have said, difficult to meet a charge 
which is so vaguely made; but till something more definite comes before 
us, we must suppose that reference is made to a discussion which took place 
before one of the Paris Clubs in 1848, at the time of Lacordaire’s candida- 
ture. If this be the case, the great Dominican has certainly suffered injus- 
tice at the hands of the writer to whom we refer. M. de Montalembert, in 
the work already referred to, gives an account of what passed from the 
short-hand writer’s report. He was himself attacked for his speech on the 
Swiss question, and “ citoyen” Barnabé—everybody is called “ citoyen” all 
through the report—asked the “citoyen” Lacordaire what he thought of 
this speech of the “‘ citoyen” Montalembert. Lacordaire defended his friend, 
whom he usually calls not “citoyen,” but M. de Montalembert—and only 
twice “ citoyen”’—but he thought that he had not sufficiently distinguished 
between the religious and the political questions, involved in the matter of 
the Sonderbund. He thought his views incomplete. There is not a word 
about their being “ aristocratic :” indeed, the use of such a word would 
have had no sense whatever on that occasion. Then Lacordaire was 
further asked whether he approved of what the “ citoyen” Montalembert 
had said on liberals in general, and on the men of ’93 in particular. 
He replied, that the “citoyen” in question had spoken of men whom he 
called “ radicals”—past and present—the radicals of 1793 and 1847, “For 
my part,” he said, “‘I declare that I am not the least in the world a radical, 
in the ordinary sense of the word. The word has not a good meaning in our 
language.” He was interrupted by clamours of opposition. He went on 
to say, “ M. de Montalembert has spoken ill of 1793; well, I declare that 
there are men of 1793 of whom I can never speak well ; that there are in 
1847, in 1848, that there will be even in 1849, speeches and acts of certain 
revolutionaries of which I shall never be able to speak well. Who are these 
revolutionaries? Men who desire neither liberty in order, nor order in 
liberty. I regard liberty and order as two elements essential to human life, 
and any one who is proved to have been the enemy of order is the enemy 
of liberty.” Tyrants were the enemies of liberty, and revolutionaries were 
tyrants under another name. To a further question whether the speech of 
his friend, “which was from beginning to end a venomous satire on ‘nos 
péres de '93,’”’ deserved his praise or his blame, Lacordaire replied that he 
acknowledged no “ pére de 93.” It would appear that the title citoyen— 
“which even extreme liberalism was ashamed to revive’—was as much a 
matter of course in the assembly in which Lacordaire was thus defending 
the unpopular side as that of “ honourable member’’ in the House of Com- 
mons,—and that he himself was rather slow in catching the trick of it. 
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hide historical truth, and as an example of this impotence he had 
instanced a line of kings who had successively reigned over the 
same people for ten centuries, and yet, notwithstanding their con- 
tinuity of rule and of interest, had been unable to hide the vices 
of some of their number. The illustration was in itself harmless 
enough, but it fired the blood of some royalist readers,.among whom 
was Reboul. M. de Fresne, as we have said, addressed a letter 
of remonstrance to the orator, and received from him an ample 
explanation. Lacordaire declared that he had never attacked the 
French monarchy : that, as Aristotle and St. Thomas had done, he 
had always treated a limited monarchy as the most perfect form 
of government. He even considered the line of the French kings 
as the best that had ever appeared in the world, from Hugh Capet 
to Charles X. inclusively! Reboul was hardly satisfied. “Is it the 
best line that has ever appeared ?” he said; “qu’on la laisse done 
en répos! Le sentiment universel ne se trompe pas sur les tendances 
de Villustre Dominicain.” This was, perhaps, rather hard: it was 
almost a proscription of liberal opinions altogether; but the fact 
that a man like Reboul could speak in this manner of so great 
a servant of the Church as Lacordaire shows the manner in which 
political predilections and traditions are sometimes mixed up with 
religion. At the same time, it must be remembered that Lacordaire 
was often thought to mean more than he said. There are some 
men who are in a condition of perpetual self-explanation. Whether 
from a habit of general exaggeration which has become a second na- 
ture to them, or from an incapacity of seeing more than one thing 
at a time, which narrows their mind at the same time that it intensi- 
fies their conviction, or because they are self-taught and so clumsy 
in language, they are always misunderstood, and always express- 
ing their unfeigned amazement at the phenomenon. Half their 
writings or their speeches are taken up in explaining what has 
gone before. Lacordaire was too great a master of himself and of 
his own language to belong to this class, which consists generally 
of men of slightly original but unballasted minds: but he was 
habitually simple and unconscious, his mind was filled with clear 
and grand ideas, and it was as impossible for him to speak without 
force as for the others to speak without exaggeration. “I have 
always been surprised,” he writes to M. de Fresne, “that a pen and 
a speech so moderate as mine should have produced, in certain minds, 
the impression which I have found them to produce. It is a sort of 
mystery to me. I have printed six volumes, and I do not believe 
that a fair man, whatever may be his opinions, can point out in them 
an extravagant expression. The only thing that I can be blamed 
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for is the having liberal opinions. But is that a crime, when those 
opinions are not extreme, or irreligious, or dishonest ?” 

It is often said that the natives of different parts of France are 
almost as different in character as if they were the children of dif- 
ferent countries. What charms us particularly about Reboul is his 
sturdy provincialism,—he is a thorough Frenchman and not the 
least of a Parisian. As long as the population of the provincial 
towns and of the country districts of France retain the genuine 
individuality of character which marks every line that he has writ- 
ten, there must be great hope that the whole country will not be 
infected by the “ odeurs de Paris.” He had a suspicion and a dislike 
even of that famous Parisian institution which gathers unto itself 
most of the literary glories of the country, the Académie Frangaise. 
His friends seem once to have thought of putting him forward as 
a candidate for a vacancy in that body; but he was opposed to it, 
and his expressions are even severe on the subject, as if it had been 
necessary in some cases to make a sacrifice of Catholic principle in 
order to gain admission. At last, however, he only says, je ne suis 
point du bois dont on les fait. If we are to judge of the character 
of the natives of Nimes—the city of the old Nemausus, as he de- 
lights to call it—from his writings, we must consider them as not 
less deeply religious, loyal, and conservative than the Bretons, while 
the soft air of the South has tempered their impetuosity into firm- 
ness, and worn down a certain roughness and wildness which shows 
itself in excess in such characters as Lamennais; and the inheritance 
of ancient civilisation which is represented in the grand Roman 
remains for which their country is famous gives them an air of 
innate refinement and cultivation which is lacking elsewhere. 

On the whole, these letters, short as they are, set before us a 
noble, honest, and consistent character, one whose veins we may well 
imagine to have contained some of the blood of the early Christian 
martyrs in the Arenes. One is inclined to wish that he had had 
greater opportunities, and particularly that his thoughtful and in- 
genuous mind had enjoyed more frequent contact with that of other 
great Catholic writers of his day and country. One is almost 
tempted to smile at reading in his account of the Chant de la Pologne 
—a poem which was lately translated in these pages—how M. de 
Montalembert, in a passing visit, had given him the thoughts and 
almost the words, and entreated him to put them into verse, and how, 
as he tells his correspondent, “ ce n’est pas sans lerreur que jai tracé 
le mot de liberté.” Language such as this seems to explain the re- 
markably strong’ lines of separation which are to be found between 
men of different political schools in France, who are nevertheless all 
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equally devoted to the cause of religion and the Church. The word 
Liberty sounds gentle enough, even in the ears of an “ aristocrat,” in 
a country like our own, which has enjoyed domestic repose for cen- 
turies, and in which—at present, at all events—the most violent 
political agitations issue in the breaking of windows or in monster 
processions of well-behaved artisans. In France, on account of the 
torrents of blood which have been shed and the terrible social cata- 
strophes which have been brought about under the plea of Liberty, 
it is perfectly natural that many good and religious men should hear 
even its name with suspicion. 
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Mest of our readers must have lighted on some paragraphs at least 
of Mr. Carlyle’s latest and fiercest denunciation of things in general. 
The quotations from it in the newspapers have been so many and 
various, that an assiduous student of them might almost reproduce 
the whole document from its disjecta membra. That a short paper 
from such a pen, and full of all its usual fire with less than its usual 
grotesqueness, should be extensively read and excite general atten- 
tion, is not to be wondered at. Though Mr. Carlyle plays mostly 
on one string, he plays on it with a master hand, and his perform- 
ances, like Signor Paganini’s, attract admiration partly from that 
very circumstance. But it strikes us as really remarkable that on 
this occasion his composition has met with assent rather than ap- 
plause. The feeling expressed or implied in the comments made on 
it is rather that there is a great deal of truth in it than that it is 
cleverly written. Not, of course, that there is any general assent to 
his particular denunciations, e.g., of the new Reform Bill, or of the 
American war, or of those who wished to bring Governor Eyre to 
trial, or even to his confident predictions that in England “in a 
limited time, say fifty years hence,” “democracy will have run the 
full length of its course,” “the Church, all Churches, and so-called 
religions, and the Christian religion itself will have deliquesced,” 
and “in lieu thereof there will be Free-trade in all senses and to all 
lengths, in all things, temporal, spiritual and eternal.” But, with- 
out being so unanimously agreed as their admonitor thinks they are, 
that these three things “are certain to happen, and are now in 
visible course of fulfilment,” and without being quite ready to resign 
themselves to the prospect either of “ shooting Niagara” as speedily 
as he expects, or of being reduced to the alternative of Beales, 
Bonaparté, or bloodshed, afterwards—thinking men of very different 
schools and parties seem at present remarkably under the influence 
of two feelings, to which his invectives and predictions do but give a 
more articulate, though exaggerated, expression,—a sense of a pre- 
vailing and pervading untruthfulness, and a presentiment of some 
great upheayement of existing institutions. To speak of “mendacity 
hanging in the very air we breathe; all men become, unconsciously 
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or half or wholly consciously /iars to their own souls and to other 
men’s; grimacing, finessing, periphrasing in continual hypocrisy of 
word, by way of varnish to continual past, present, future misper- 
formance of thing,” is perhaps to put it rather too strongly ; but still 
“there is a good deal of truth in it.” Take up at random any two 
or three numbers from the year’s file of the Daily Jupiter, or the 
Sneering Review, or the Liberal Gazette, and you will be sure to 
read something much to the same purpose, although less vigorously 
worded. ‘ The disease of the present day is unreality.” ““ There is 
no party, political or ecclesiastical, the members of which, as a rule, 
have the courage to utter or even to avow to themselves what they 
believe or disbelieve.” ‘ The present generation is distinguished for 
a neglect of rules and a scant regard to truth.” “ Of one thing we 
may be certain, that very few indeed of the assembled bishops would 
really wish the truth to appear.” ‘ The insincerity that has long in- 
fected the ecclesiastical and commercial atmosphere seems to have 
established itself in that of politics also.” To such sort of paragraphs 
the reference might be given as “ passim.” Even an ephemeral 
retailer of witticisms chimes in with such observations as that “ we 
are the greatest humbugs upon earth, and are too busy in deceiving 
ourselves to have time to deceive other nations.” 

Along with these confessions of the general truth of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s incessant denunciations of “shams” and “ unveracities,” and 
his graphic description in this his latest homily of the use of “ var- 
nish” during the last two hundred years instead of “ solid carpentry,” 
our public instructors of the daily and weekly press seem also agreed 
in expecting some great changes in Church and State, the measure 
and results of which their ordinary editorial omniscience is unable to 
determine, and to which therefore they feel that that other simile of 
“shooting the Falls,” however unpleasant, is not wholly inapplicable. 
Those who approve, and those who condemn the course of legisla- 
tion, those who think the Reform Bill a great step towards revo- 
lution, and those who see in it a remedy against revolution, speak 
almost in the same phrases of “ new combinations,” “ shocks to 
existing institutions,” and “the state of things into which we are 
drifting.” 

It is curious to contrast the jubilation, as if on the eve of an 
assured millennium, which hailed the passing of the former Reform 
Bill, with the timid and plaintive utterances amidst which the late 
session closed. Of the two ablest exponents of public opinion, both 
of which strongly advocated the measures actually passed, one con- 
gratulated its readers on the victory being gained, “ if only we were 
sure that it is a victory,” and the other proclaimed, “ The Consti- 
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tution of England is passing away visibly before our eyes. We are 
entering on an era of democracy without checks or safeguards.” 
This is hardly the tone that might have been expected. We Catho- 
lies indeed, who might be supposed to care so much more for the 
exercise of our religion than for any political changes, however ex- 
cellent, as not to be contented to accept the latter instead of the 
former, might have been reasonably allowed to be dissatisfied and 
out of spirits, at finding ourselves at the end of another year still 
condemned to see the majority of our destitute children educated in 
Protestantism out of the poor-rates to which Catholics are made to 
contribute,* still left at the mercy of particular boards of magis- 
trates for the religious consolation of our prisoners, and still refused 
any recognition of the single University in which the Catholic youth 
of Great Britain and Ireland can finish their training without detri- 
ment to their faith. At the close of a session in which nothing was 
done, and nothing even was promised to be done, to remedy either of 
these three grievances, and the two first enormities met with no con- 
sideration at all, the permission granted to our mayors and sheriffs 
to wear, their robes of office could hardly be thought enough to draw 
forth cries of joy and gratitude. But that, in a time of peace and 
prosperity, and just when a piece of legislation which had been long 
demanded had been triumphantly carried, the tone of all the Pro- 


* We mentioned in our July Number that the Catholic children in two 
union workhouses (Strand and Chelsea) had been voluntarily given up in 
consequence of the Archbishop’s exertions. We believe that those in the 
Fulham Workhouse are now to be added. But these form a very small 
fraction indeed of the Catholic children in the London Unions alone; and 
all that we have repeatedly deplored of wholesale and systematic perversion 
is still the fate of the great majority. The spirit of the boards of guardians 
has been shown lately not only in refusing, and generally in insolent terms, 
to avail themselves of the permission which the law gives them to transfer 
all Catholic children to Catholic hands, but also in seeking, under various 
pretexts, to delay and evade obedience to a direction from the Poor-Law 
Board, in the few cases in which it has been obtained, to give up particular 
children. 

+ As we noticed the decision, by a majority of one, of the Middlesex 
magistrates at the May quarter-sessions against allowing the Catholic pri- 
soners to meet for Divine service, we must now, although rather late in 
doing so, congratulate Lord Petrie, Mr. Swift, and Sergeant Bellasis, the 
only Catholic magistrates on the Board,—or, at least, the only Catholics 
who have taken the trouble to qualify and attend,—on the success of their 
exertions, and on the majority of nine by which that decision was reversed 
in July. It is still, however, at the option of the magistrates all over Eng- 
land and Scotland to deprive the Catholic prisoners under their charge of the 
blessings of Mass, and public prayer, and instruction, and in most prisons 
they do deprive them. 
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testant papers, or at least of all above the lowest level, should be 
what we have described, seems worthy of note. 

And if we ascend to higher regions than that of the Daily Jupiter 
and his compeers, and listen to other readers of thought, we find 
almost everywhere the same sort of feeling expressed. They are all 
strongly, and some of them, like Mr. Carlyle himself, bitterly op- 
posed to the restoration of the Catholic Church in England, but 
they agree in testifying that the system substituted for it has been 
long hollow, and has now become very hollow indeed, and that there 
are ugly signs of something like an approaching smash; and while 
some of them recommend their own particular patent varnish as the 
only sure remedy, they all see that every one else’s varnish is of no 
use, and that the varnishing plan generally is a very mischievous 
one. Mr. Carlyle himself has nothing better to prescribe than ap- 
peals to the veracities, the restoration of serfdom, and the forma- 
tion by country gentlemen of standing armies out of their drilled 
tenantry. We do not quote Mr. Ruskin, because his sentences are 
too long for the type at our command; but our readers probably 
know that his testimony to the demoralising effects of established 
Protestantism, and to the general want of sincerity of belief in 
England, is very much like that of Mr. Carlyle, although expressed 
in a very different, but hardly less peculiar style. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is a prophet of quite another school. He represents the 
best part of Oxford that is not Tractarian, and has a large number 
of admirers. He is a clear and graceful writer, and not wanting in 
force. He is an indefatigable preacher of “ culture” which is some- 
thing consisting of “ light, sweetness, and strength ;” but, like other 
teachers of the day, he is more effective in pulling down than in 
building up, and the precise nature of his special varnish we are 
unable, after some study, to ascertain. He is very angry with the 
Daily Telegraph, the great organ of those whom he has been for 
years calling “ Philistines,” for calling him “a Jeremiah” in return, 
and we shall certainly not give him that name, although it is rather 
our reverence for the inspired writer than our regard to Mr. Arnold’s 
feelings that forbids it; but we cannot help being touched with the 
really earnest sense of the hollowness of all the religion of which he 
knows any thing, and the sorrowful forebodings of evil that peep out 
from beneath his apparent dilettanteism. The following passage 
from his farewell lecture in the Chair of Poetry at Oxford expresses 
his convictions: “We are all of us enrolled in some religious or- 
ganisation ‘or other ; we all call ourselves in the sublime and aspir- 
ing language of religion children of God. Children of God—it is an 
immense pretension; and how are we to justify it? By the works 
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which we do and the words which we speak? And the work which 
we collective children of God do, our grand centre of life, our 
city, is London! London with its unutterable external hideousness 
and its internal canker of ‘ publice egestas, privatim opulentia’—to 
use the words which Sallust puts in Cato’s mouth about Rome—un- 
equalled in the world.” And his presentiments are well expressed, and 
under a figure not very different from Mr. Carlyle’s, in a passage a 
year old, which we can quote only from memory, in which he speaks 
of himself as watching a great wave that is approaching, and won- 
dering where England, which has risen on the crest of many a like 
wave before, will be when it has passed. 

We have seen something of the feeling of political and literary 
writers; how do those speak who represent schools of religion? The 
party that probably contains the greatest number of devout and 
earnest men, and certainly produces the greatest quantity of not al- 
together unreadable books, is that of the last phase of Tractarianism. 
We need hardly quote the utterances of this school. Our readers 
will remember the extracts which we gave from the first series of 
The Church and the World, descriptive of the past and present 
state and the future prospects of religion in the Establishment. The 
Unionist varnish of chasubles, lights, and incense, a sacrifice which 
is not the Mass, and a doctrine of a Real Presence which is not Tran- 
substantiation, a belief in the Catholic Church with the Holy See 
left out, and a readiness to be reunited to Rome when Rome pro- 
claims herself an impostor, is little less amusing than the schemes of 
other visionaries; but the Unionist perception of the dreary unreality 
of Protestantism in general and of the ordinary Protestantism of the 
Establishment in particular is most intense, and is clearly and forcibly 
expressed ; and hardly less strong is the evident conviction of the 
party that the “ bulwark” or “ breakwater” which they are trying to 
reconstruct is at present altogether insufficient to resist the coming 
tempest, and will utterly fail in the hour of trial, except upon the 
supposition, highly improbable to all “intelligent outsiders,” that the 
ninety-nine hundredths of it which are still arranged on Protestant 
principles will have previously submitted to their manipulation. 
Their newspapers warn the authorities that if they are prevented 
from carrying on their varnishing process, they will not answer for 
the consequences; and hint not obscurely that the bishops above all 
“ had better beware how they pull the building about,” the state of 
the building being evidently too unsound to bear meddling with 
except by themselves. In the lately published series of graver Es- 
says, we read of a “cachectic state of the body,” which “ prevents 
self-purification,” of “ the vast chaos of contradiction into which the 
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Church’s rights and customs are plunged,” of her “ paralysis,” and 
of steps to be taken “ if she would avoid rapid disintegration.” 

But the! learning and piety of the Establishment are not mono- 
polised by the Unionists. There are others as thoughtful and earnest, 
who love what is called the Church of England, and believe in a 
certain sense in its sacraments, and wish to revive‘its discipline and 
restore its influence, without any desire to imitate the ritual or adopt 
the teaching of Catholics. We do not know who is the author of 
Ecclesia Dei and .its supplement Church Life, but he is evidently a 
man who has been earnestly pondering on the state of religion in 
England,’ and not without uneasiness. It is unfortunate for the 
success of his works that as some men cannot think deeply without 
knitting their brows and biting their nails, so with him profound 
thought produces a singularly involved and artificial style. The 
second of the two books just named is put forth in answer to objec- 
tions made against the first on this very ground, and seems to imply 
that it is under the pressure of a strong sense of the unreality—or, 
as he calls it, “ vapourousness”—of the religious language ordinarily 
current, that he has adopted the mode of speech which so much in- 
creases the labour of his readers. He, like others, has a varnish to 
recommend, and is uncommonly confident in its virtues. It consists 
of a revival of devotion of a mitigated kind to the Church Trium- 
phant, and of a scheme for parochial, diocesan, and provincial synods 
for mutual edification and Church work. His tone is throughout 
very sanguine, and his belief that the Church of England contains in 
herself all that is necessary to constitute a part of the “ Church of 
God” very decided, and this makes his testimony the more worthy 
of attention; while his repeated exhortations to the moderate High 
Churchmen, whom he represents, not to despond, betray his own 
misgivings. What he has observed and what he fears, may be 
gathered from such passages as the following, which differ from 
others in being clearly intelligible : 


“Tn the heightening complexity of man’s efforts there is an un- 
precedented stress and urgency in the difficulties which trouble us. 
ad Our own expedients can only increase the corruptions and 
errors, the meanness and lifelessness which we are now deploring. 
af The impaired and broken materials, the darkened testimony 
and disorganised societies in which it (the Church of England) is now 
actually beheld . . . . The only anxiety which such men entertain 
is, whether the Church’s true methods shall be soon and hopefully 
realised by a willing conversion of man to the true order of being, or 
whether they shall be forced on us by the penalties of some terrible 
retribution for our neglect of them and contempt of God’s au- 
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Again, the alternate raving and drivelling of Exeter Hall and 
the nauseous nonsense with which the Tract Society floods the press 
ought not to blind us to the fact that there is still a fair number of 
worthy representatives of the best days of Evangelicalism, — men 
who, although they believe in no Church but the invisible confede- 
racy of pious souls, and see no supernatural virtue even in baptism, 
have a real trust in the efficacy of the Atonement and in the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, and a real desire to live to the glory of 
God. A truly admirable book by an eloquent wyiter of this class, 
under the title of Ecce Deus, has lately reached a second edition. Its 
chief aim is to oppose the sophisms of the Lecce Homo, by setting 
forth the Divine Nature of our Lord; and as far as this can be done 
by one whose own belief, like that of many of the most devout Pro- 
testants, is only a modification of Nestorianism, it is ably accom- 
plished. The book contains many passages which we should be glad 
to quote, and with the spirit 6f which, notwithstanding the greater 
apparent difference in belief, we cannot help feeling it easier to sym- 
pathise than with most of the Unionist writing ; but we must limit 
ourselves to a specimen of what belongs to our present subject, the 
writer’s impressions of the hollowness of existing systems and insti- 
tutions. 


“ Society is very careful of its extremities, its purple and its rags, 
but midway is there not a great cemetery filled with living hearts, 
whose only hope is death? Is it, then, really human nature or hu- 
man circumstances on which benevolence is operating? .... The 
Church (now understznding by that term the organised sects) is not 
willing to lose its life that it may gain others; hence it is the weakest 
and, humanly speaking, the most despicable institution which men 
are now tolerating. It is afraid of amusement; it is afraid of heresy; 
it is afraid of contamination ; it is afraid of sinners; it is afraid of the 
devil. All this must come from a low condition of vitality. It shuts 
itself up within thick walls, sings its hymns, hears its periodical pla- 
titudes, and then skulks into the common streets, as if afraid lest the 
multitude should know what it had been doing. Nothing can be 
more Un-Christ-like that is not positively devilish. The worst fea- 
ture of this cowardly fear is that it is often expressed in a bad spirit, 
venom being mistaken for strength The Church can hold 
its position only so long as it can excel all rivals in the completeness 
of its answers to the great problems of the human mind. The mea- 
sure of its completeness is the measure of its supremacy. If science 
and philosophy return completer answers than the Church, then the 
Church is a deposed power, and God has raised up the very stones 
as children to Abraham. The Church might have been first, but its 
title has, if such be the case, been foregone She holds the 
keys only so long as she gives the complete answer; when she fails 
in that, she is disinherited and degraded.” 
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There are, no doubt, other writers, and even within the pale of 
the Establishment, whose satisfaction in the course that things are 
taking is greater, and whose expectations are those of progress in 
what they think the right direction. But their testimony does but 
confirm the forebodings of others; for the golden days, the advent 
of which they proclaim and hail, are to shine on a national temple of 
concord in which harmony is maintained by the mutual proscription 
of all offensive dogma, and the Supreme Being is honoured with that 
amount of recognition which the impalpable residue of “ our common 
Christianity” may supply. Our readers may perhaps call to mind 
some forcible descriptions of the disintegrating and anarchical ele- 
ments of the national Protestantism, and predictions of an approach- 
ing dissolution of its existing forms, to which the Archbishop of 
Westminster is indebted for that special bitterness with which he is 
spoken of even by some of those of his former admirers who pro- 
fess to be most closely united to him in religious belief; and may be 
of opinion that such testimonies as those which we have collected 
amount to no more, when stripped of adventitious colouring, than 
a corroboration of his warnings. This is what we think ourselves. 
They amount to no more; but they amount to no less. 

But if there is good reason, from the appearances of things about 
us and from the forebodings of thoughtful men of widely different 
schools, to expect that the next generation will witness the breaking 
up on an extensive scale of old systems, and the sweeping away of 
much that has long formed the chief support—hollow, though as- 
siduously varnished—of the religious life of the bulk of the popu- 
lation, and all this attended by a considerable change in the distribu- 
tion of political power, will not the Catholics of the next generation 
find new duties and higher demands for mental training awaiting 
them? We are no prophets, and we have purposely employed 
general and somewhat indefinite terms in speaking of the changes 
which, in accordance with the consentient testimony of varnishers and 
anti-varnishers of all kinds, we confidently anticipate. We have no 
means of determining either the date or the amount of these changes, 
the precise direction which they will follow, or their ultimate issue. 
But whatever forms they may take, it seems certain that their effect 
will be to precipitate the course and extend the range of three great 
movements already and for some time past in active operation. There 
is, first, a tide of scepticism, deeper and wider than the latitudina- 
rianism of the last century, which is sweeping away old beliefs, good 
and bad alike, and silently undermining a vast amount of what it has 
as yet allowed to stand. Recoiling from this, or dashing against it, 
or mingled with it, there is, in the second place, another tide of 
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inquiry and speculation, carrying along, they know not whither, a 
great multitude of homeless souls in want of a resting-place, and 
landing them in a strange variety of systems, mostly old forms of 
heresy hastily arranged for their accommodation. These two move- 
ments give additional importance to the transition from contemptuous 
ignorance to distinct recognition of the Catholic body, which is a third 
notable change in the public mind, 

The shock of a too sudden discovery brought on a general fit of 
delirium tremens in 1850; but, except that one or two M.P.’s and 
others have unfortunately remained in a state of hopeless though 
harmless lunacy ever since, the seizure did no permanent harm, and 
the effect on the whole was good. After all that activity in stopping 
the ears and throwing dust in the air, and crying out ‘“ Great are the 
Lion and the Unicorn!” it was less easy to shut the eyes to the un- 
pleasent vision which had raised the outcry and would not vanish 
before it; and the fact that the Church of St. Augustine and St. 
Anselm really exists and makes way in England is more and more 
accepted, and not unprofitably studied. From the direction that 
things are taking, it seems evident that each of these three move- 
ments will go on extending itself, and not unlikely that they may 
receive a sudden and rapid development from the course of events. 

About one result we can, of course, have no misgivings. We 
need not watch the coming waves to see whether the lifeboat of the 
only real “ Church of England” rides safely over them. It will at the 
least weather the storms in which many time-honoured and well- 
varnished systems will founder around it, and it will give shelter to 
a multitude of drowning men. But whether its mission of mercy is 
fulfilled on a large or a small scale, and whether its own crew pass 
wholly unscathed through the commotion, must depend on the degree 
in which they are prepared for the crisis. It is hard for middle- 
aged and elderly Catholics at all to realise the immense difference 
between their own prospects as young men and the work lying 
ready for the rising generation. When we picture to ourselves 
the bands of smiling faces that have lately reappeared at Beaumont 
or Edgbaston, and think of the part which the future merchants, 
members of parliament, magistrates, and professional men will be 
called upon to sustain, the greater publicity of their lives, the open- 
ings in every direction both for influencing and being influenced, and 
the morbid mental activity, the omnigenous heresies, the denials of 
first principles, and incessant questionings, with which they will be 
in close contact,—the joyful expectation of good to be done which 
we shall not live to see can hardly fail of being tempered by some 
anxiety as to their more immediate preparation for the work of life. 
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Till they are seventeen or eighteen years old they are well provided 
for. The result of the investigations and discussions that have 
lately taken place is, we think, on the whole, to make us gratefully 
acknowledge that the Catholic colleges possess most of the advan- 
tages of the Protestant public schools and few of their defects. 
When Catholics were shut out of public and professional life, and 
did not mingle much in Protestant society, and had little to do with 
controversy, and that little such as could be sustained on a moderate 
knowledge of Scripture and the Catechism, the want of a higher 
transitional course of study between college and the duties of life, 
although still a want, was not urgently felt nor disastrously preju- 
dicial. But how completely the opposite will be the case now! Of 
what vital importance will it be for all Catholics above the class of 
shopkeepers and artisans to have been prepared by an interval of 
greater freedom and self-dependence than is consistent with the 
discipline of a school, yet, at the same time, sufficiently sheltered 
from anarchy and dissipation, by enlarged mutual intercourse and 
the friction of mind with mind, by a course of sound philosophy 
dealing with great principles rather than fancies, by a fearless and 
comprehensive acquaintance with modern scientific discovery, by the 
acquisition of logical accuracy and clear-sightedness, and of skill in 
detecting fallacies and in drawing conclusions, and by the study of the 
dogma, discipline, and history of the Church, for the dangerous and 
difficult enterprise to which they are called? “A school,” as Pro- 
fessor Sullivan well puts it,* “cannot possibly fulfil the functions of 
an university, or do its work ; the more effective a school is as such, 
the more unfit it is as a place for university students. The converse 
of this is also true: to teach the rudiments of knowledge is not the 
work of an university. The discipline of a school is intended for 
boys; the discipline of the university should be suited for youth about 
to assume the responsibility of manhood.” ‘There is some truth in 
his remark that the affiliation of schools to such an institution as 
the London University multiplies and aggravates the evil results of 
“ this serious educational error,” 7. e. of the notion which he combats, 
that a residence of an additional year or two at a collegiate school 
can be an adequate substitute for an university course. “The func- 
tion of the university teacher is to show the youth provided with his 
elementary intellectual tools how to use them profitably, in increasing 
his store of facts, developing his own reason, analysing the opinions 
of others, and by synthesis forming for himself a healthy opinion 


* University Education in Ireland: a Letter, kc, by W. H. Sullivan. 
1866. P. 35. 
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concerning the moral and physical laws of the universe, instead of 
merely reflecting the views of others.”* 

The guidance of authority and the self-discipline of independ- 
ence, the voice of living teachers and the research of private study, 
intercourse with students from different schools and interchange of 
ideas with minds of different moulds, and the claims of literature, 
science, philosophy, and religious instruction, have all to be secured 
and combined ; and no mere prolongation of an ordinary college course, 
much less any mere machinery of examinations and diplomas, can 
ever fully secure the desired end. On the other hand, we must not be 
frightened at the term University, or attach too much importance to 
the mere numbers, or to the material wealth, or to the local cireum- 
stances of the Protestant Universities. More than half the actual 
residents of Oxford might probably be absent with great advantage 
instead of injury to the real students. And the wealth of Gothic 
buildings and even—what are not unimportant—the genius loci and 
the atmosphere of old traditions are, after all, by no means of the 
essence of what is most wanted. Now that it is definitively settled 
for all good Catholics that we are not to think of the Protestant 
colleges of Oxford or Cambridge, it is time to think of something 
else. There are other meadows on the banks of the Thames as fair 
as those of Christchurch, and roads as good for walking or riding 
as Bagley or Shotover, and railways that would make the scientific 
and literary force of the metropolis available, and fatherly hands to 
which the future Catholic aristocracy may be safely committed. It 
is probably as well that no steps have as yet been taken. The need 
had to be felt before it could be profitably supplied. Mr. Sullivan 
seems of opinion that the Catholic University in Ireland was, in one 
sense, premature, that Father Newman was beforehand with the 
public mind, and that the higher classes, satisfied with the results 
of emancipation, hardly showed themselves sufficiently alive to the 
new obligations resulting from it. With our additional experience, 
we trust that it will surely not be so with us in England. Even if 
the private tastes of our nobility and gentry led them to desire for 
their children something of the quiet isolation and uneventful tenor 
of their own early manhood, they must see that this can hardly be. 
They cannot close the open door, nor master the elemental strife 
into which their children must pass. To hold up the torch of truth 
to a crowd of benighted wanderers weary of their wanderings and 
ready to fling themselves over precipices, and to stand firm them- 
selves in the midst of dizzy tumult and wild confusion, is an honour- 


* University Education in Ireland, p. 10. 
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able and blessed, but most arduous task. Loyalty to God and the 
Holy See are indispensable, and will do much; but they will not dis- 
pense from the necessity of previous training. Without such special 
gifts of infused science and high contemplation as are the portion of 
very few indeed, even the deepest piety of an uneducated or half- 
educated mind would be unequal to the work. It*is certainly un- 
becoming in those who, even at the present moment, and with the 
boast of liberality on their lips, would debar Catholics from intel- 
lectual culture except at the price of danger to their faith, to reproach 
us with our past deficiencies, real or supposed. But it may not be 
impossible to ourselves to consider the taunts of our adversaries. 
They may point out to us the work which those among us who are 
now young may be called on to perform. The preparation must be 
mainly accomplished in the three or four years which follow on the 
close of schoolboy life. On the way in which the rising generation 
shal] spend those years how much depends ! 
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Il. 


WE have seen how Galileo had been drawn away by the attacks of 
his opponents from the scientific question of the Copernican system 
of the universe to the perilous ground of the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. The bold and dangerous principles on this subject which he 
had been led by his impetuous character to put forward in his hasty 
letter to Fr. Castelli had given a handle to his adversaries of which 
they had not been slow to avail themselves, and the consequence was 
his denunciation before the Congregation of the Index by Fr. Lorini. 
Every opportunity, however, was still afforded him of extricating 
himself from the false position into which he had been thrown, and 
Galileo had himself to complain of the tardiness of the sacred tri- 
bunal in prosecuting the charge against him. He was recommended 
by the Cardinals del Monte, Borghese, Orsini, and by other mem- 
bers of the Sacred Congregation, to abstain from the expression of 
any angry or embittered feelings; and he was assured that his 
honesty and sincerity of purpose were fully recognised. He was 
told that he was at liberty to hold his opinions, but that he should 
avoid urging their adoption upon others. Cardinal Bellarmine, with 
whom Mgr. Dini had spoken at the request of Galileo, gave it as 
his opinion that there was no question of forbidding the doctrine of 
Copernicus ; but recommended Galileo, if he had occasion to speak 
of it, to advance it only as a theory, to avoid altogether the ground 
of Scripture, and to leave the interpretation of the latter to approved 
doctors of theology. Galileo’s headstrong character, however, would 
not allow him to keep silence. Against the advice of his friends, 
and instead of employing himself, as they recommended him, in 
strengthening his position by further scientific proofs, he was bent 
on coming to Rome, and dissipating by his presence the prejudices 
and calumnies which his enemies had raised against him. He in- 
creased his difficulties by the letter which he addressed to Christina, 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany, grandmother to the reigning duke, and 
in which he laboured to justify his principles of the explanation of 
Scripture. A good Catholic at heart, Galileo was carried away by 
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the heat of dispute, and, unconsciously to himself, to the enunciation 
of principles which lead logically to rationalism and a denial of the 
authority of the Church. “ In the discussion of questions of natural 
philosophy, it seems to me,” he says, “ that we must not take as our 
starting-point the authority of the text of Scripture, but the expe- 
rience of the senses, and demonstrative proofs. Both Holy Scripture 
and Nature proceed alike from the Divine Word; the one dictated 
by the Holy Spirit, the other executing with obedience the works of 
God. And as the Holy Scriptures contain, in order to accommodate 
themselves to the understandings of the generality, many things 
which apparently and in their strict meaning are at variance with 
absolute truth, whilst, on the contrary, Nature, inexorable and im- 
movable in its character, never oversteps the laws which are imposed 
upon it, and does not trouble itself to inquire whether its reasons and 
modes of action are on a level with the comprehension of man, it 
seems to me that whatever the effects of nature or the experience of 
the senses exhibit to our sight, or whatever demonstration neces- 
sarily proves, can never be called in question, and much less con- 
demned, on the ground of passages of Scripture which would seem 
in their literal sense to contradict it. For every word of Scripture 
is not fettered by such strict obligations as is every effect in nature; 
and God reveals Himself with no less excellence by natural effects 
than by the sacred language of Scripture.”* In another passage he 
begs the Church to give her decision, but only after a careful exa- 
mination and consideration of the reasons which can be alleged on 
either side. He declares that the Sovereign Pontiff has absolute 
power to approve or condemn even propositions which do not strictly 
relate to matters of faith, but that there are some which it is beyond 
the power of any human creature to make either true or false. 

Here we see not only falsity of opinion, but also that self-con- 
tradiction which, in his desire to reconcile his loyalty as a good 
Catholic with his determination to enforce his own interpretation of 
Scripture, it was impossible for Galileo to avoid. In a question 
between a physical theory of science and the text of Holy Scripture, 
Scripture is to give way. The Church, the Interpreter of Holy 
Scripture, is to yield to the philosophers who interpret Nature. A 
scientific theory, which may to-morrow be allowe. by scientific men 
themselves to be false, is to take the precedence of the infallible 
judgment of the Church. Such is the principle inculeated by Ga- 
lileo; and what is this but to declare science to be independent of 
faith, and not only to destroy all connection between the natural 
and the supernatural, but to make the supernatural subordinate to 
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the natural, and reason superior to faith? And yet, though the 
experiments and the reasoning of scientific men are to overrule the 
judgment of the Church, the Holy Father, as the organ of the 
Church, is asked to give his absolute decision upon the question in 
debate, though only after he has heard the reasons on both sides. 
Such is the incoherence and contradiction into which Galileo .is 
betrayed by his unfortunate attempt to support his scientific con- 
clusions by his arbitrary explanation of Holy Scripture. 

The proceedings instituted against him had, in the mean time, 
been going on, though tardily. The denunciation had been made 
by Fr. Lorini on Feb. 5, 1615. On the 26th of the same month 
the secretary of the Congregation wrote, at the order of Cardinal 
Mellini, to the Archbishop of Pisa and the inquisitor of that city 
to procure the original copy of Galileo’s letter to Fr. Castelli. Fr. 
Caccini, the Dominican, who had attacked Galileo from the pulpit in 
Florence, and was now in Rome, was, on the 20th of March, inter- 
rogated juridically, by order of the Pope, before the Commissary- 
General of the Inquisition, concerning the errors of Galileo. His 
deposition was sent the following month to Florence, with orders to 
interrogate several persons named by Fr. Caccini, and amongst others 
the Dominican, Fr. Ximenes. It was not until the following Novem- 
ber that Fr. Ximenes appeared before the Inquisitor, and declared 
the opinion regarding the movement of the earth to be diametrically 
opposed to sound theology and philosophy. He also deposed to 
having heard from Galileo’s scholars several false opinions regarding 
the nature of God.* It was evident that there was no hurry to 
press matters against Galileo,—so little so that even Galileo himself 
complained of the delay; and every thing leads to the belief that, 
could he only have been induced to keep silence, he would not have 
been disturbed. But he was bent on coming to Rome, though he 
could hardly have appeared there under more unfavourable circum- 
stances, the position which he had assumed in his letter to the 
Grand Duchess Christina, by entering upon the discussion of the 
most delicate theological questions, having raised up against him, in 
addition to his former peripatetic opponents, fresh adversaries in 
those whose apprehensions had been awakened by his bold and un- 
authorised interpretation of Holy Scripture. Yet he was treated 
with much consideration in Rome, and he was able to write from 
thence, in January 1616, to the secretary of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, with much satisfaction at having had the opportunity of 
stating before the most distinguished assemblies the proofs of the 
new system of the universe, and of having dissipated the calumnies 
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which had been raised against him. He would not, however, learn 
prudence. “ He is carried away by his own opinions,” wrote Guic- 
chardini, ambassador to the Grand Duke of Tuscany; “he is of a 
most impetuous character, and he will not master it.”* One day 
when Cardinal Orsini was speaking with the Pope in favour of 
Galileo, Paul V. replied to him that he would do well to persuade 
his friend to abandon his opinion; and, on Orsini insisting, the 
Sovereign Pontiff cut short the interview by saying that the matter 
had been put into the hands of the Cardinals of the Holy Office. 
When Cardinal Orsini had retired, the Pope called for Cardinal 
Bellarmine, and they both agreed that the opinion entertained by 
Galileo was erroneous and heretical.t The new theory of the 
system of the world was as yet so imperfectly established, that it 
could form no ground for admitting a new interpretation of Scrip- 
ture; and Galileo’s mode of endeavouring to establish this new inter- 
pretation, besides setting him in contradiction to the received teach- 
ing of the Fathers, went to destroy the authority of the Church. 

On the 19th of February, a copy of the propositions, the censure 
of which was demanded, was sent to all the fathers and theologians 
of the Congregation. The propositions were reduced to two: first, 
that the sun was the centre of the world, and consequently wholly 
without local movement; secondly, that the earth was not the 
centre of the world, nor immovable, but that it moved on its own 
axis by a diurnal motion. All declared that the first proposition was 
senseless and absurd in philosophy, and formally heretical, since it 
expressly contradicted numerous texts of Holy Scripture, according 
to the proper meaning of the words and the common interpretation 
of the holy Fathers and theologians. All declared that the second 
proposition merited the same censure in philosophy, and that theo- 
logically it was at least erroneous in point of faith. On the following 
day, Feb. 25, Cardinal Mellini notified to the assessor and commis- 
sary of the holy office the censure passed by the theologians on the 
propositions of Galileo, and the Pope ordered Cardinal Bellarmine to 
summon Galileo and inform him that he must abandon his opinion. 
If he refused to obey, the commissary of the sacred office was, in 
presence of a notary and witnesses, to intimate to him the order to 
abstain altogether from teaching or maintaining this opinion or even 
having anything to do with it, and that if he did not comply with 
this order, he was to be put in prison. The order was communi- 
cated to Galileo, and he promised to obey. We shall have occasion 
to see hereafter how he kept his promise. On the 5th of March a 
decree was published, in which the reading of five separate works 
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was forbidden. Amongst these none of Galileo’s numerous works 
appear. It concludes, however, with the following paragraph, which 
was a sufficient intimation to Galileo : 

“ Since it has come to the knowledge of the said Congregation 
that this false doctrine of Pythagoras, altogether contrary to Holy 
Scripture, on the movement of the earth and the immovability of the 
sun, taught by Copernicus in his work on the Revolutions of the 
Heavenly Bodies, and by Diego de Zunica in his work on Job, is 


- already widely spread and has been adopted by many persons, as 


may be seen in a letter by a Carmelite father, entitled ‘ A Letter of 
the Rev. Fr. Foscarini, Carmelite, on the opinions of the Pythagoreans 
and Copernicus, touching the movement of the earth and the sta- 
bility of the sun, and the new Pythagorean system of the world,’ 
printed at Naples in 1615, in which the said father endeavours to 
show that the said doctrine is in accordance with the truth and not 
opposed to Scripture, the Congregation, in order that this opinion may 
not spread further, to the detriment of Catholic truth, has determined 
to suspend the two works of Copernicus and Diego de Zunica until 
they be corrected, to prohibit entirely and condemn the book of Fr. 
Foscarini, and to prohibit also all other books teaching the same 
doctrine, as by the present decree it prohibits, condemns, and sus- 
pends all and each.” 

Neither the name of Galileo nor the title of any of his works is 
mentioned in the decree; he is comprehended only in the general 
condemnation. He was not required to retract, and no penalty was 
imposed upon him. He received a note from Cardinal Bellarmine 
to contradict the malevolent reports raised on this point concerning 
him. The opinion which Galileo himself formed of the effect of the 
prohibition he expresses as follows: ‘The result of the matter,” he 
writes in a letter on the 6th of March, “ proves that my opinion has 
not been received by the Church. It has only declared that the 
opinion is not in conformity with Holy Scripture, and consequently 
such books alone as would prove that this opinion is not opposed to 
Scripture are prohibited.”* The view taken by Galileo is borne out 
by a “ Monitum” of the Congregation of the Index, which in 1620 
permitted the reading of the works of Copernicus, provided certain 
corrections were made. The reason why these works had been con- 
demned was, according to the Congregation, because Copernicus, 
instead of speaking hypothetically, had presented his theory of the 
movement of the earth as certainly true (verissima), whereas it is 
repugnant to the text of Holy Scripture and its true and Catholic 
interpretation. Such passages, then, are to be corrected as affirm 
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the movement of the earth otherwise than as a hypothesis; and with 
these corrections the works may be read on account of the many 
valuable things they contain. But the hypothesis is false, according 
to the Congregation, and contrary to Holy Scripture. 

What is the value, then, of the decree of March 5th, and did the 
Congregation act right in coming to such a decision? The Abbé 
Bouix, in his valuable work on Galileo,* shows that the decree 
is merely disciplinary in its effect. The Congregation of the Index, 
as he tells us, is a high ecclesiastical tribunal charged by the Sove- 
reign Pontiff with the office of indicating works the reading of which 
would be dangerous to the faithful. Catholics are bound to act con- 
formably to its decisions, but not necessarily to submit their will and 
judgment to the expressions used regarding the condemned books. 
It is an executive commission which they must obey, since such is 
the will of the Sovereign Pontiff; but its doctrinal authority, though 
claiming the highest reverence, is not absolute. The Head of the 
Church can delegate to it a portion of his supreme jurisdiction, but 
cannot communicate to it his infallibility, which is incommunicable. 
No mention is made, and there appears no evidence, in the decree 
of 1616, of the approbation of the Sovereign Pontiff, and no brief is 
adduced in confirmation of it. Did the Congregation do right in 
coming to such a decision? In pronouncing this astronomical theory 
false, it was mistaken; as also in declaring it to be contrary to 
Scripture when it is not so. But the state of science at the time 
did not allow of the admission of the new theory of the movement 
of the earth, especially as it appeared before the tribunal not as 
a scientific doctrine, but as a doctrine at variance with the tradi- 
tional sense of Holy Scripture. It was on this account condemned 
in the seventeenth century by a tribunal which now, in the nineteenth 
century, would undoubtedly approve of it, and yet without modifying 
the principles on which it acted. The decree of 1616 was a mea- 
sure of prudence; it was in order to prevent any injury to Catholic 
truth; “ne in perniciem Catholice veritatis serpat.” This was the 
determining motive; and in this respect the difference between the 
expression of censure by the consultors and that of the decree of the 
Congregation is worthy of remark. The consultors declare the 
opinion to be senseless, absurd, and heretical; whereas the Congrega- 
tion confines itself to declaring the doctrine to be false and contrary 
to Scripture. We may remark also the difference between the two 
parts of the censure of the consultors. The first opinion is con- 
demned unreservedly; the second, which denied the immobility of 
the earth, is simply declared erroneous. According to Galileo, the 
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sun is without any local movement whatever; whereas the contrary 
is now established. The doctrine of the movement of the earth was 
far from being scientifically established at this time. How, then, 
can an ecclesiastical tribunal be fairly blamed for not immediately 
adopting a theory which was scientifically established only at a later 
period, and refusing, on the ground of such a theory, to modify an | 
interpretation of Scripture which had been adopted for centuries ? 

The character, moreover, of the times was such as to call for the 
adoption of every precaution and safeguard against the spread of 
principles which bore but too close a resemblance to those of Pro- 
testantism. And such was the character and temperament of Galileo 
that it was necessary to put a check upon his impetuosity and im- 
prudence; it would be easier for him to keep silence altogether on 
the subject of his theory than to advance it only on the ground of 
pure hypothesis. The result shows that this was the case, and justi- 
fies the prudence of Paul V. in the prohibition placed upon him. 

As regards even the scientific proofs on which the doctrine of 
Copernicus was established at this period, they were far from giving 
it that amount of probability which it has gained from subsequent 
astronomical discoveries. Even at present, as has lately been shown, 
the theory fails to explain many phenomena. Amongst scientific 
men of the time it met with strong opposition. Tyco Brahé, though 
he rejected in part the system of Ptolemy, was not prepared to 
adopt that of Copernicus. Vietus, to whom we owe the existence 
of algebra, maintained in his Harmonium Celeste that the system 
of Copernicus was based on false geometry. Copernicus was, in- 
deed, mistaken in giving the planets a circular instead of an ellip- 
tic orbit. Galileo himself had spoken originally with great con- 
tempt of the doctrines which he now advocated so warmly. There 
existed, in fact, scientific objections against the truth of the new 
theory, to which later discoveries alone, with the aid of the greater 
perfection of astronomical instruments, have supplied a satisfactory 
solution. We may add that some of the arguments brought forward 
by Galileo himself were not perfectly sound, and some have been 
declared by men of science to be simply absurd. Hence, as M. Biot 
remarks, if Galileo himself has made use of reasons both bad and 
good, there may be some excuse for the theologians of the Holy 
Office if they could not distinguish the good from the bad. When 
such was the state of science, and when the character of the times 
was such as to call in a special manner for prudence, it is not sur- 
prising that the Sacred Congregation should have condemned a doc- 
trine which came before them, not as a question of science, but as a 
question of the interpretation of Scripture. 
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Galileo himself was still treated with great consideration. Before 
leaving Rome, a few days after the publication of the decree, he was 
admitted to an audience with the Pope, which he described himself 
as being most kind—“ benignissima udienza.” The interview lasted 
for three-quarters of an hour. Galileo explained the motives which 
had led him to come to Rome, and spoke of the enmity and calum- 
nies of which he was the object. Paul V. replied that he was fully 
convinced of his right intentions and sincerity of purpose; and on 
Galileo expressing some anxiety lest he might be still exposed to 
the ill-will of his enemies, the Pope desired him to set his mind at 
rest on this point, for that both he himself and all the cardinals of 
the Congregation of the Index had formed such an opinion of him 
as would prevent their giving credence lightly to any calumnies 
against him. “ As long as I am alive,” added the Pope, “ you may 
rest in security ;” and he repeated several times to him before he 
left that he would be ready on all occasions to give him proofs of 
his protection.* 

Thus things remained for many years; from 1616 to 1632 no 
new measures were taken against Galileo. In the retirement of his 
villa at Bellosguardo, near Florence, he wrote and published several 
works, and was honoured and esteemed at Rome. Stolliota, a phy- 
sician, and at the same time a philosopher and mathematician, of 
Naples, wrote to him in 1616 recommending him a course of action, 
which, whilst it respected the decision of the Congregation, suggested 
a means of bringing about a reconsideration of the decree. “ It is for 
professors of science,” he says, “to expose the calumnies of sophists. 
The design of superiors is right and holy; but, as the decree of 1616 
was passed without a hearing of both parties, the matter should be 
revised ; a memorial should be presented by the professors of mathe- 
matics of other countries. Call the attention of those who are in- 
trusted with the care of the world to the fact that those who would 
create discord between science and religion are no friends to either.” 
Amongst the most considerate of Galileo’s opponents was the Jesuit 
Father Grassi, who in his book entitled Libra Astronomica, though 
written in opposition to his doctrines, treated him with remarkable 
moderation. Galileo made choice of Rome, as being the place where 
he experienced most esteem and affection, for the publication of his 
reply to Father Grassi—the Saggiatore. It appeared under the form 
of a letter to Mgr. Cesarini, Maestro di Camera to Pope Urban 
VIIL., and was dedicated by the Academy of the Lyncei, who under- 
took to print it, to the Pope himself. The permission to print it, of 
the date of Feb. 2, 1623, contains the following laudatory expres- 

* Opere di Galileo, vol. vi. p. 236. 
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sions: “I have read by order of the Master of the Sacred Palace 
the work entitled Saggiatore, and. besides finding nothing contrary 
to morals or at variance with the supernatural truths of faith, I 
have observed so many striking reflections on natural philosophy, 
that I think our age may be proud of possessing one who is not 
only the inheritor of the labours of his predecessors, but the dis- 
coverer of many secrets of nature which were hidden to them, as is 
proved by the ingenious and learned theories of the author, of 
whom I am happy in being a contemporary.”* It must have been 
gratifying to Galileo, to receive from Father Riccardi so striking 
a reparation for the conduct of the two religious of his order, Fathers 
Caccini and Lorini. His joy would have been no less in seeing in 
the chair of St. Peter in 1623 his old friend and admirer, under the 
name of Urban VIII., who, as Cardinal Maffei Barberini, had even 
celebrated his discoveries in verse. Another friend, Mgr. Ciampoli, 
had been appointed Secretary of Briefs to Urban VIII. He often 
spoke of Galileo in terms of high praise to the Pope, who always 
listened with marked interest and good-will. 

Galileo was resolved on turning to account the favourable dis- 
positions with which he was regarded. He had formed the project 
of coming to Rome on hearing of the nomination of Urban VIIL, 
and wrote to Prince Cesi, “I am meditating a plan of some im- 
portance to the republic of letters.” This was evidently to procure 
a reversal of the decree of March 5, 1616. The prince encouraged 
him in his idea of coming to Rome, and his friends were unanimous 
in wishing for his presence. He was informed on the part of Car- 
dinal Barberini, in reply to his inquiries as to whether his visit would 
be agreeable to the Pope, that Urban VIII. would always be glad 
to see him. “I shall have great pleasure in seeing him,” were the 
words of the Pope which were conveyed to him, “ provided his health 
do not suffer from the journey—for great men such as he ought to 
take care of themselves, in order to live as long a time as they can.” 
Urban VIII. was careful to inform himself regarding the recent 
works of Galileo, and would have the Saggiatore read to him at 
table, and was greatly pleased with it. In the learned world there 
was but one opinion regarding it. Every thing appeared to favour 
the plan of Galileo. He accordingly decided on coming to Rome, 
and arrived there in the month of April 1624. He wrote from 
thence with great joy to his friend Prince Cesi, and spoke of his dis- 
tinguished reception by his Holiness, with whom he had had as many 
as six interviews. Urban VIII. at the same time addressed a brief 
to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Ferdinand II., which contained the 
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most flattering praises of Galileo. The Pope spoke of his labours 
and astronomical discoveries, and said, “We have found in him not 
only great literary distinction, but also a love of religion and all 
the qualities which can merit our pontifical favour.” The Cardinal 
Hohenzoller promised Galileo that he would speak to the Pope in 
favour of his project before leaving for Germany. “This he accord- 
ingly did; and on his representing to the Pope the necessity of pro- 
ceeding with circumspection regarding the opinion of Copernicus, 
and that if it were true, it could not be condemned, the Holy Father 
replied that “the Church had not condemned and never would con- 
demn the opinion as heretical, but only as rash.” The Master of the 
Palace remained neuter between the opinions of Ptolemy and Coper- 
nicus, and declared that it was not a point of faith, and that it should 
not be mixed up with the question of Holy Scripture. Galileo’s 
position was thus most favourable; and though the Congregation of 
the Index maintained its decree in force, many persons appeared 
to incline to favour the theory of the movement of the earth. Fr. 
Grassi had said, in conversation with Guiducci, “As soon as the 
movement of the earth is demonstrated, it will be advisable to inter- 
pret Scripture differently from the received i such is 
the opinion of Cardinal Bellarmine.” 
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From the breaking out of the war, which, as the Comte de Broglie 
had foreseen, was the immediate result of the treaty between France 
and the insurgent Americans, until the conclusion of peace in 1783, 
fresh schemes for the invasion of England were continually soliciting 
the attention of the French government. Only a few of these, how- 
ever, contain any thing very original or very striking. They are 
mostly either readaptations or new combinations of former plans, 
with suggestions either borrowed from De Broglie or such as had 
been already considered and rejected by him. At the same time 
they are interesting from the insight which they give into the cir- 
cumstances of the two nations at the time, and into the state of 
public feeling in France, and are strewn with various bits of curious 
information. Those which are most worth noticing were drawn up 
about the same time,—towards the end of 1780 or in the beginning 
of 1781. 

As there is no particular chronological order to be observed, we 
will begin with the document which comes next in importance to that 
of De Broglie, and although not so carefully prepared, and entering 
much less into details, is remarkable for the same union of sagacity 
with boldness. It is a Mémoire sent from Madrid to the French 
Minister early in 1781, by the Due de Crillon, who had distinguished 
himself as a French officer in the Wars of the Succession and in the 
Seven Years’ War, and was now a general in the Spanish service. 
A pupil of the Marsha] de Belle-Isle, he had adopted with enthusiasm 
his patron’s ideas on the importance of invading England; and in 
his own published memoir of himself he mentions two previous 
schemes, one containing “observations” which he sent from Dun- 
kerque in 1759 to Paris and to the coast of Brittany, and the other, 
a proposal which he communicated himself to the king immediately 
after “ Mr. de Conflans’ unfortunate day,”* with a model of a new 
kind of gunboat, of very moderate cost and drawing little water, 
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which would be found useful for descents upon the south of England. 
The rejection of this scheme, although highly approved both by the 
King and the Duc de Choiseul, he attributed to the influence of Mde. 
de Pompadour, who was angry at his having obtained an audience 
without her intervention; and seeing that in France it was “ worse 
to be an awkward courtier than a bad citizen,” he took the resolution 
of passing, with the king’s leave, into the service of Spain. In his 
campaigns in Portugal he had witnessed the valour of the Spanish 
troops, and had attached them strongly to himself; and this may ac- 
count for that part of his great project in which he differs most widely 
from De Broglie, by combining in one invading army the élite of the 
French and Spanish forces, with the evident expectation of com- 
manding them himself, if his suggestions were acted upon. The 
chief difficulty with which he had to contend, and which, in fact, 
prevented his proposals from being listened to with the attention 
that they eminently deserved, was the disinclination of the Spanish 
government to relinquish the blockade of Gibraltar. It was fortu- 
nate for England that the obstinacy of the king of Spain in sacri- 
ficing his own resources and those of France in the vain attempt to 
recover this fortress was quite equal to that of George III. and his 
ministers in throwing away blood and treasure in America, and the 
one was a sort of set-off to the other. De Crillon advised that the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs should even go in person to 
Madrid to reason with the king, and suggested that his love of bold 
adventure and his passionate desire to see England humbled might 
be so worked upon as to induce him to suspend all other operations 
for the sake of the proposed expedition. This was to be upon a 
grander scale than any previous scheme, and was to number more 
than 80,000 soldiers and 100 men-of-war. Yet with this imposing 
demonstration, De Crillon, instead of marching to the sack of Lon- 
don, would have proposed terms of peace, sufficient to indemnify and 
secure the Allied Powers, but not so overwhelmingly disgraceful to 
England as to incline her, in the face of such an invading force, 
to refuse them. His moderation in this respect distinguishes him 
honourably from a crowd of inferior speculators, who saw no diffi- 
culty, with half or a quarter of his proposed army, in holding pos- 
session of the English metropolis. He is so persuaded that the 
appearance of this armament ready to effect a landing would enforce 
the conclusion of a satisfactory peace, that he does not enter in his 
plan into any consideration of further operations, but confines himself 
to the arrangements necessary for clearing the Channel and appear- 
ing off the coast. In February several vessels with dispatches to the 
governors of Martinique and Havannah, announcing to the former 
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the intended sailing of the French fleet to that destination, and to 
the latter an intended attack on Jamaica by the Spanish fleet, were 
to be sent to sea for the purpose of being captured by the English 
cruisers, who would, of course, put their government in possession 
of this important intelligence. In April six of the twenty-eight 
Spanish men-of-war at Cadiz would be left with the French Toulon 
fleet to command the Mediterranean, for which they would be quite 
sufficient; and the twenty-two others, with the whole force of 15,000 
veteran soldiers engaged in the blockade of Gibraltar, would be dis- 
patched apparently for Jamaica, but would stop at the Azores. At 
the same time, twenty-five French men-of-war, with 6000 soldiers 
on board, would start ostensibly for Martinique, but would join the 
Spanish squadron at the Azores; and while all the available English 
vessels would be hastening to the West Indies, the forty-seven 
French and Spanish men-of-war and the 21,000 soldiers would be 
on their way to Brest. In the mean time, 20,000 more of the best 
French troops would have been encamped in Brittany, and trans- 
ports prepared for them as secretly as possible; and as eighteen 
French ships had remained at Brest, there would thus be an arma- 
ment of sixty-five men-of-war and 41,000 of the élite of the two 
armies ready for the coast of Hampshire or Sussex. What defensive 
forces England had at home would have been all concentrated in 
another direction, to oppose another armament from the Texel, com- 
posed of all the Dutch fleet with a French admiral and six French 
men-of-war, and a land force of 10,000 Dutch and 30,000 French 
soldiers, which was to threaten the mouth of the Thames. In case 
the mere sight of all this formidable array did not lead to the prompt 
submission of England, it would be utterly impossible for her to 
prevent the landing of the 41,000 men, if the previous part of the 
scheme had been carried out. Although various obstacles might 
have arisen to interfere with these arrangements during the voyage 
from the Azores, yet, as they certainly might have taken effect, it 
was perhaps as well for England that the jealousy of the Court of 
Spain insisted on operations more immediately affecting its own in- 
terests. De Crillon, who, however, asserts in his printed memoirs 
that the invasion of England had been and always would be his 
favourite scheme, was obliged to yield, and prepared three other 
plans ; one for an attack on Minorca, which was crowned with com- 
plete success under his own direction in February 1782; another for 
taking possession of Jamaica, which the decisive victory of Rodney 
in the famous engagement with De Grasse rendered hopeless; and 
the third for a grand assault on Gibraltar, the disastrous results of 
which—notwithstanding the prodigious efforts of the allied forces 
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and the great expectations raised by the invention of floating bat- 
teries of the Monitor type by Colonel D’Argon, who thought that 
he had made them incombustible by an ingenious system of internal 
irrigation—were such as fully to justify De Crillon’s previous and 
more deliberate judgment in 1780, that the idea of retaking this 
rock was “a mere chimera, and a very mischievous one,” and that 
he would “just as soon attempt to move it with his head.” He had 
the melancholy satisfaction of seeing his predictions of the inutility 
of the system of warfare pursued by France and Spain all verified, 
and died in 1796, regretting that he had outlived the friendship of 
the two nations. 

A remarkable document, of quite a different character from De 
Crillon’s, but for different reasons no less interesting, was addressed 
to the French government about the same time by a private ship- 
owner of Havre, of the name of Faure. It is entitled, Point de vue 
de la Guerre actuelle, and is dated “end of 1780.” Its tone is 
naturally one of dissatisfaction and complaint, such as the prolonged 
and complete interruption of French commerce would make loud 
and strong in a place like Havre. But in a letter addressed to the 
French minister we should not have expected at that date a boldness 
and even violence of language that would hardly have been exceeded 
on the other side of the Channel, and which seem to speak already 
of the coming tempest of Revolution. It is very remarkable also, 
that instead of clamouring for peace, like the party in opposition 
and the dissatisfied classes generally in England at the time, this 
man of the people insists on a more vigorous prosecution of the war, 
and promises the king popularity and support, if he will abandon all 
other schemes, and take in hand that of a speedy invasion of Eng- 
land on a grand scale. His denunciations of desultory and scattered 
operations resemble those of De Broglie and De Crillon, but are 
more energetically expressed. He dashes off at once, without pre- 
face, in this style: 


The result of the three first campaigns seems to be forgotten. 
France and Spain have lost their time and their money. The cap- 
ture of Grenada, Dominica, St. Vincent, and Senegal cannot reason- 
ably be considered any sort of compensation for the loss of India, of 
* Charlestown, and, above all, of our commerce. The ruin of their 
commerce is still more fatal to the Americans than to our own colo- 
nies. Before France had declared war, before we had so inconsider- 
ately issued letters of marque, there were not so many English 
cruisers as now. At present the insurgents are in want of every 
thing ; their paper money is worthless ; it is discounted at ninety-six 
per cent,.... There ought to have been some very strong reasons 
for the admirals of the two nations with their squadrons united at 
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Martinique last summer making no attempt on St. Lucia and the 
English admiral at anchor there. When such occasions are not 
seized, what success can we ever expect? If Solano, as they say, 
had no orders, what was the use of the alliance? People observe 
that an English admiral, whatever orders he has received from the 
ministers, is always bound to act for the benefit of the nation on his 
own responsibility. . . . . The war has been allowed to languish in 
Europe, while we persist in attacking Gibraltar, which will never be 
taken. Yet it is in Europe that circumstances would enable the 
combined forces to act on the offensive, and not in America, where 
we have no means for doing any thing great. At the beginning of 
the war we said in France that we were ready to sweep the sea; to- 
day, on the contrary, it is the English that sweep it. If it were not 
for a few American privateers cruising outside of the Channel, the 
English merchants need not trouble themselves about being con- 
voyed. The squadron at Brest ought to be ready to start without 
a moment's delay, whenever it is known that vessels are about to 
leave the English ports. The same winds serve the fleets of the two 
nations for setting sail, and thus they might always meet one an- 
other. Ifthe French and Spanish squadrons in the roads of Brest, 
when Rodney left Plymouth, had started at once, he must have been 
in great danger. But they took a week to get ready, when they 
ought to have been quite ready before. It was an infamy. Yet no 
one was punished, although the result was the loss of six line-of- 
battle ships, and the forced inactivity of M. de Guichen. 


After much more of the same sort of complaint, M. Faure recom- 
mends as better than nothing assaults on Hull, Scarborough, New- 
castle, and Yarmouth, but strongly urges the immense advantages of 
a grand invasion over all other operations whatever. He imagines, 
what nine years later was realised, and was the beginning of much 
greater changes, “a representative body, with the right of carrying 
its complaints to the foot of the throne;” and then puts into the 
mouth of this supposed assembly an address to the King, pretty 
freely worded, and interesting as expressing the popular feeling of 
the day. 


Would you, sire, extricate yourself from this war with glory, and 
humble for ever the most arrogant nation in the world? Land in 
England with 60,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry. Louis XVI. is 
spoken of as a virtuous monarch, full ‘of love for his subjects. He 
would then be regarded by posterity as the greatest king that has 
ever ruled over the French... . . Abandon every other operation, 
and assemble at Brest the whole force of the French and Spanish 
nations : success will then be absclutely certain. Till then no peace, 
sire, with England. There will never be a solid peace till after this 
achievement. Do financial difficulties stand in the way of so great 
and beneficial a scheme? When your army has once landed in Eng- 
land, address your subjects with confidence. . . . . Your people, sire, 
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will readily grant your majesty all that is necessary to carry on and 
accomplish such an enterprise. 

In curious contrast with the fervid harangue of the Havre trader, 
although agreeing with him in, the main idea of the desirableness of 
invading England with an army of 60,000 men, are the voluminous 
suggestions of the Marquis de Jaucourt, whose name is perhaps better 
known through his nephew, a distinguished member of the Constituent 
Assembly and actively employed under the empire. In his first com- 
munication to the government, dated Dec. 9, 1779, he lays it down as 
an axiom that “the Channel gives the English greater facilities for de- 
fending their shores with an inferior force than the king’s navy has for 
attacking them with the advantage of numbers on its side.” He is of 
opinion also, in which he was misinformed, that the alarm in England 
from the expedition that had lately threatened Plymouth, though it 
had come to nothing, would lead to the abandonment and dismantling 
of the country round all the points where the French could land, so 
that their army would have to make three or four days’ march before 
finding food or forage. He runs, in consequence, into some ex- 
aggeration in his warnings—very sound in the main—of the neces- 
sity of paying greater attention to the commissariat, and of providing 
abundance not only of stores, but of the means of conveying them. 
He concludes, after a detailed enumeration of all that would be 
necessary to secure the safety and comfort of the 60,000 men whom 
’ he proposes to embark, that 1000 transports of 160 tons each ought 

to be prepared for their passage, and that much more activity 
and intelligence would be required in the operation than had been 
shown in the attempt lately made. He seems to adopt De Broglie’s 
plan for the march on London by eight stages; but with some hesi- 
‘tation, and with the suggestion of an attack on Plymouth or Fal- 
mouth as an alternative, if the expense of the former seemed too 
great. During the year 1780 the French ministry continued seri- 
ously to entertain the idea of a grand invasion, and De Jaucourt was 
employed all the summer in making investigations on the French 
coast as to the means of collecting transports and crews.. In the 
documents which were the results of his labours he speaks very 
clearly of the serious obstacles from the difficulty of procuring sailors, 
—which, as the. government only paid twenty-one franes a month, 
while fifty francs was the common pay in private vessels, was not to 
be wondered at,—and from the high rates of freight for transports. 
He advises a general embargo on the merchant shipping, and the 
plan of building transports and other vessels instead of hiring them, 
as at preserit, at rates which in the course of one year exceeded the 
cost price, in addition to the loss of all that might be gained by re- 
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turn cargoes from the colonies and of what the sale of them might 
produce when no longer wanted. Sensible, however, of the embar- 
rassed state of the public revenue, he only pleads now for the con- 
struction of 100 new vessels, instead of 1000 which he had before 
shown to be necessary. In a third document of February 15, 1782, 
he speaks still more freely, in consequence of a change in the minis- 
try, of the attempt of 1779, and declares that “it is impossible there 
can ever be a worse contrived expedition or with less of proper concert 
between the land and sea forces.” At this date the Marquis seems 
to have despaired of a grand invasion, and recommends attacks on 
Chester, Bristol, Liverpool, and Cork. But it was then too late 
even for these. Although England had taken alarm in 1779, and 
had begun to make arrangements for resisting an invading force, yet, 
if we may judge from the debates in Parliament, she was hardly so 
well prepared during the two next years but that an army that could 
by any stratagem have effected a landing might have done serious 
mischief, But when it became evident to all that the reduction of 
America was hopeless, the cessation of the constant drain of force 
thither made England strong enough again to cope with any in- 
vasion. 

The Chevalier de Ricard, a military brigadier, and a brave and 
able officer, whose low birth alone seems to have kept him from 
rising to the highest rank in his profession, had taken a prominent 
part in the preparations, both for the expedition of 1759 under the 
Marquis de Belle-Isle, and for that from which so much was expected 
and so little resulted in 1779, and had been also employed by the 
Comte de Broglie in arranging the details of his elaborate project. 
From him also, about the same time with the communications from 
De Crillon and Faure, thongh quite independent of them, the French 
ministry received rebuke and advice in the shape of “ Plans of offen- 
sive warfare in America and Europe for the campaign of 1781, with 
a preliminary examination of the reasons that seem to show the 
necessity of executing one of these two plans.” His thesis is, that 
the scattered operations going on only tended to the exhaustion of 
France and to the advantage of England, who gained strength by 
delay, and that the only hope of success lay in concentrating the 
whole resources of France either on the war in America, or on the 
invasion on a grand scale of England. Of these two courses he 
greatly prefers the second, “especially if the old and well-weighed 
plan of the Marshal de Belle-Isle, founded on that of the Marshal de 
Saxe, is followed ;” according to which, as we saw before, the main 
invading body was to land near Maldon and march on London, while 
a secondary force landed in the south and intercepted troops coming 
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from Portsmouth. It would be necessary first to clear the Channel 
by drawing off the English fleet on a false scent to America. He 
does not enter much into details, reserving them for an audience with 
the ministers, but occupies himself chiefly with showing the ruinous- 
ness of incomplete and tardy operations. If the Comte d’Estaing 
had left Toulon a fortnight earlier, and with four additional men- 
of-war and 5000 more troops at the commencement of the war, he 
would have been irresistible in America. If M. d’Orvilliers had been 
a little more prompt in August 1779, he might have easily made 
himself master of Plymouth; for the Channel was then absolutely 
clear. If the Admiral de Guichen, whom Rodney had found so 
nearly his match that three engagements had ended without victory 
on either side, had been reinforced with 12,000 French, instead of 
the Spanish force under Solano, which did not act harmoniously 
with him, all the West Indies would have been secured. If M. de 
Rochambeau had attacked Rhode Island with 15,000 men instead of 
only 6000, there would not have been a chance of escape for Lord 
Clinton’s army. Thus “it cannot be denied that we have four times 
failed of securing peace, not by plans badly laid or badly arranged, 
but by insufficiency of means.” He agrees with De Broglie in depre- 
cating combined operations. He had proposed, before the breaking 
out of the war, that Spain should pretend to be neutral, and assist 
only by a loan of money and by secretly forwarding Spanish and 
Neapolitan sailors; and, in like manner, that France should send 
the Americans money, which they wanted much more than men, and 
keep all her troops to invade England; and he now repeats that the 
codperation of Spain had been rather prejudicial than useful, and that 
“such has always been the case with combined forces.” He thinks 
that the English, by voting or appearing to vote the taxes them- 
selves, by the apparently boundless resources of their national credit, 
and by the commerce which sustains it, have the advantage in pro- 
longed operations ; while for France, where “a temporary enthusiasm 
is soon followed by discouragement, and where to evade a tax or 
refuse to take part in a loan is thought the same as escaping the 
loss of property,” everything depends on doing great things quickly. 
“Tn all nations,” he says, with one of those curious indications of 
the new spirit abroad to which we have before alluded, “ the revenue 
comes from the same original source, the will of the people; but the 
appeal to this source is steady and habitual in England, irregular 
and transitory in France. The course of public confidence is the 
same amongst us. At the first sound of war it is excited. The 
genius of a statesman has this moment to make his own. If the 
resources with which the general good-will furnishes him at first, 
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procure triumphs, all is thenceforward easy. The nation has glory in 
exchange for money; and it will grudge nothing to maintain it. But . 
if it is disgraced by reverses, or disappointed by inactivity, it will 
become as grudging as it was generous, and future resources will be 
wanting in consequence of the thrifty use of the first supply.” 

From patriotic counsellors we pass to a very different character, 
an English deserter, with motives simply mercenary, but working 
very hard for the reward of his treason. In April 1778, a naval 
officer of the name of Hamilton was introduced to M. de Sartines at 
Versailles, as one whose long experience in the English fleet, and 
accurate knowledge of-the state of the English coasts and harbours, 
would make his services very valuable to the French government ; 
and he was taken into pay accordingly. One very curious paper in 
this collection consists of a “list of memorials and schemes sent to 
M. de Sartines since the beginning of hostilities,” which this worthy 
appends, in proof of his industry, to a letter to the Marquis de Cas- 
tries, written in November 1780, to claim the fulfilment of certain 
engagements as to pay and promotion. He had planned the step of 
selling himself to France long before he took it, and had occupied 
himself in the interval in taking notes of such topographical and 
hydrographical details as would be of most service to an invading 
army. One of his first communications was an exact account of 
the whole coast from the South Foreland to Berwick in a military 
point of view, with a description of the Nore, the different channels 
of the Thames and Medway, and the forts and camps adjacent. He 
mentions the fact, to which parallels in modern times could probably 
be found, that the guard-ship Conquestadore, intended to bar the 
entrance of the Medway, having once dragged her anchors in a 
hurricane, and drifted a mile to the northward of its proper station, 
had been anchored there ever since, and no longer commanded the 
mouth of the river, and moreover was used as a dépot for lately- 
pressed sailors, who would be as likely as not to take the part of a 
hostile force offering them freedom. He suggests that Sheerness 
and the vessels at the Nore might be destroyed without difficulty; 
that if a pilot were procured for the Thames, the passage of which 
could not otherwise be safely attempted, there was no obstacle 
beyond the guns of Tilbury Fort to a landing near Gravesend, and 
the capture of that town, Dartford, and Maidstone, which were all 
defenceless ; and that if an attempt were made on Woolwich before 
the projected camp at Blackheath was formed, even that important 
arsenal, the destruction of which would produce more alarm even 
than that of Portsmouth, could offer no formidable resistance, being 
wholly unfortified, and manned only by two battalions of artillery 
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and a company of engineers, and having close at hand a number 
of hulks, which could easily be converted into floating batteries to 
act against it. The documents enumerated in the list just alluded 
to followed this first important communication in quick succession, 
and are nineteen in number, most of them evidently containing a 
great quantity of information and suggestion, and aN drawn up and 
presented between the 1st of May 1778 and the 19th of September 
1780. There are three other similar documents from him of a later 
date. The chief plans of invasion proposed in this mass of memo- 
rials are, one for destroying the English squadron at Spithead, and 
then seizing the Isle of Wight and Portsmouth; another for landing 
in Torbay, seizing Dartmouth, Exeter, and Plymouth, and advancing 
into the heart of the country; and a third for a double attack by 
the French on Mount’s Bay and Falmouth, and by the Dutch on 
the coast of Kent. If the account given of the state of Portsmouth 
be correct, it seems that, having once landed in Stoke Bay—which, 
when Admiral Hardy was beating about in the chops of the Channel, 
and the combined French and Spanish fleets of seventy vessels were 
unopposed within, a French force might probably have done—the 
new town of Gosport and the spreading suburbs of Portséa, which 
had been allowed to grow up between the guns of the ramparts and 
the arsenal, while no addition had been made to the original defences, 
would have sufficiently sheltered the invaders while they entrencked 
themselves in the bay, set fire to the arsenal, and waited for rein- 
forcements. A little more promptness on the part of D’Orvilliers 
might perhaps really have made this scheme feasible, The other 
two plans do not seem to merit so much attention. Hamilton's 
knowledge of roads fit for the progress of an army does not at all 
correspond to his acquaintance with channels and soundings and the 
means of disembarcation ; and the bodies of 20,000 men whom he 
would have placed in Torbay or Mount’s Bay would not have had an 
easy march or pleasant times. There are several other suggestions, 
however, such as the using the large shallow Dutch East-Indiamen, 
which easily carried eight months’ provisions and seven hundred men, 
for transports, and cutting down their whalers for gunboats, and the 
making sudden attacks on Harwich, Hull, Sheerness, and other un- 
defended places, which the French might have adopted with profit, 
and others, again, such as the beginning hostiliti) ; immediately 
after the capture of the Licorne and Pallas, the atten pts on Guern- 
sey, Grenada, and Dominica, and the offering battle off Ushant, in 
which his advice seems to have been really followed. 

The only other document of the year 1781 that claims a passing 
notice is a letter to the Marquis de Castries, dated February the 
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4th, from an officer named Barrez, who asserts that he was the first 
Frenchman who set foot in Scotland in Charles Edward's attempt in 
1745. He served in the artillery in that campaign, was taken pri- 
soner at Culloden, and after two years’ captivity returned to France 
and entered the Royal Scotch Regiment. His scheme, which was 
not altogether original, for there was some talk of a partial attempt 
of the kind from Dunkerque in 1691, was to blockade the ports of 
Shields and Sunderland, and set fire to the shipping and stores, and 
so to reduce London and the South to extremities by a famine of 
coal. 

Although by 1781 the difficulty of raising money and therefore 
of organising an expedition on a very large scale had made the French 
ministers dismiss all such schemes as those of De Broglie and De 
Crillon from their thoughts, it would seem that it was not till after 
Rodney’s great victory that they ceased to plan invasions of England. 
In the collection of which we are treating, there is an official dupli- 
cate, dated February 19, 1782, of “ instructions to charged with 
the mission of observations in England.” The chief duty of the spy 
is stated to be to ascertain the exact state of the defences of the chief 
military establishments, and especially of Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
and to obtain reliable details for conducting an attack upon them, 
should the circumstances of the ensuing campaign prove favourable. 
This paper is made particularly interesting by pencil notes in the 
margin in the handwriting of Louis X VI. himself. One of these adds, 
“Falmouth, Bristol, Liverpool, and Cork,” to the two ports named 
in the text, and another substitutes, “My next campaign or arty 
succeeding one” for “the ensuing campaign.” The information 
obtained by the agent is appended. He reports that Portsmouth is 
in the same state still as when surveyed by Hamilton; but that Ply- 
mouth had been considerably strengthened since the appearance of 
the French fleet in 1779. It would appear, however, that even then 
a bold attempt might have had a very good chance of success at 
Plymouth, owing to the usual dilatoriness in carrying out the plans 
of defence. There was a very good landing-place on a beach of fine 
sand, about four miles from the city, and Maker-tower on Mount 
Edgecombe, which commanded all the fortifications and defences, was 
itself still undefended. It was more than a year since the English 
Minister of War had ordered three camps to be prepared for the 
defence of Plymouth, one of which was to be on this very spot; but 
nothing was yet done. “It is supposed that these camps will be 
formed by the end of April or the beginning of May. At this mo- 
ment, there are not more than 3,000 men at Plymouth, although 
10,000 or 12,000 would probably not be more than enough.” The 
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report condemns Hamilton’s project of landing in Torbay, but 
strongly recommends an attempt on Mount Edgecombe. Happily, 
Rodney's victory made this and other projects for a time hopeless. 

More projects still continued to present themselves; but those 
that follow are mostly not worth much attention. The most sensible 
of them is a long note to the Minister for Naval Affairs from an 
able commander, Verdun de la Crenne, dated “ off Cadiz, March 9, 
1782,” suggesting that the 150 decked vessels employed in the her- 
ring-fishery in the Channel might be economically converted into 
transports, carrying at least 100 soldiers each, besides artillery and 
provisions; and that as they drew very little water, and could be 
worked in a calm or against a light wind with sweeps, they would 
be very useful for landing troops on the south coast of England. 
This note further urges the use of fire-ships in any such expedition, 
and also that more attention should be paid to careening, all the 
English vessels being unfortunately copper-bottomed, which gave 
them a great advantage over both the French and Spanish, and 
accounted, in this officer’s opinion, for many of the failures of the 
latter. 

The most absurd of these documents, on the other hand, is a 
plan for marching 45,000 or 46,000 men to Salisbury Plain, where, 
it is gravely said, “they would find every possible facility for pro- 
ceeding to London.” This amusing projector devotes most of his 
attention to the details of the terms to be insisted on when London 
was invested. Besides giving up Jersey and Guernsey, all the West 
Indies, &c., “these turbulent islanders” were to promise never to 
build more than a certain fixed number of large vessels. 

The other plans presented in 1782 are from Roziére, who had 
been one of De Broglie’s chief agents in obtaining information in 
England, and from Maillebois, the son of the better-known Marshal 
Maillebois, and himself an inveterate and voluminous author, whose 
pen had cost him several years’ imprisonment under Louis XV., and 
whose turn for schemes would have cost him his life afterwards, 
under the Constituent Assembly, if he had not escaped to Liége. 
These latter writers have not much hope of resuscitating such 
schemes as De Broglie’s, but urge attacks on Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Exeter, Falmouth, and Bristol. Maillebois, however, al- 
though, yielding to the pressure of insufficient means, he suggests 
some most absurd plans of landing small bodies of 26,000 or 
even of 16,000 men, who could only have been cut to pieces or 
taken prisoners, yet still hankers after the older and better ideas. 
“T do not see,” he says, “much use in partial and passing attacks, 
such as those which the English made on our shores in former wars, 
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It is al] that their position and resources permit them to do; but it 
is not the same with us. A descent of the English does not much 
disturb France; a French invasion makes England tremble.” It 
would be of use, he thinks, if a grand invasion is hopeless, at least 
to simulate one, for the sake of the alarm which it would cause. 
“The English are so afraid of one, that they do not even examine 
into the possibility of it before giving way to a panic. You have 
only to think of the terror which the little Dutch squadron spread 
all along those parts of the coast which it seemed to threaten. If 
we may credit the public journals, the mere appearance of it drew 
from the Cabinet in London proclamations which frightened the 
whole nation.” One of the varions communications of the indefa- 
tigable Maillebois has attached to it an autograph note from the 
Prince de Condé, his patron, dated Chantilly, June 22, and recom- 
mending it to the notice of the Minister; in which the Prince says 
of himself that, as one of the blood royal, he is plus citoyen qu’un 
autre,—another curious sign of the times. The reply of the Mi- 
nister seems to indicate that all schemes of invasion were, in the 
circumstances of France at the time, impossible, and for the present 
wholly laid aside. There was not much return to them before the 
time of the Directory. 

The expeditions planned under the Republic and by Napoleon 
are sufficiently well known already, and do not belong to our 
subject; but we may notice a very able paper, two copies of. 
which are found in this collection, which, although drawn up in 
1796, is a sort of comment from the English side on the projects 
which we have been considering. It is a “ plan of defence,” which 
seems to have been surreptitiously copied by an emissary of the 
Directory, who, through Madame de Cassini, had access to the 
papers of the Duke of Portland ; and its study materially influenced 
their decisions. It was prepared under the anticipation, as it states, 
“that the enemy, when once free from war on the Continent, and 
having at his disposal a body of veteran troops ready for any thing, 
would recur to the traditional idea of a direct attack on England.” 
The chief conclusions of this document are, that no army, however 
strong, would be able to penetrate more than forty miles into the 
interior from Plymouth, but that it would not be very difficult to 
effect a landing there; that Mount Edgecombe was the key of the 
position, and that the enemy having gained it might hold out there 
until reduced by famine; that if he got possession of Haldon, 
behind Exeter and Chudleigh, it would be still more difficult to 
dislodge him; that Portsmouth could not be taken, but that the 
arsenal might be destroyed by a coup de main from Portsea; that 
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the coast between Winchelsea and Hastings was not sufficiently 
guarded; that Hull and the northern coal ports were exposed to 
sudden and mischievous assaults; that if there was no negligence in 
the defences of the Thames and Medway, no large army could land 
anywhere within sixty miles of London, nor without great difficulty 
anywhere between Portsmouth and Harwich; and that the best pro- 
ceeding for the French would be to attempt several landings in Eng- 
land, while the chief part of the expedition was directed against Ireland. 
It is recommended to divide the army of defence into three great 
bodies, and to station them on Haldon, on the boundary-line between 
Kent and Sussex, and on Portsdown, respectively. The conclusion 
appended to one of the copies of this document by a French officer is 
a strong representation of the advantages of an expedition to Bantry 
Bay, while Hull and Pevensea were threatened by way of diversion. 
The Republican spy who got possession of this paper gives his em- 
ployers an inimitable history of his own adventures in London. He 
had been a Royalist in the Prince de Condé’s army; and when he re- 
turned to Paris and took the pay of the Directory, he made his old 
friends believe that it was only to serve them. In London he repre- 
sented himself as an agent of the Chouans, and offered to send over 
15,000 or 18,000 of them to any English port. He intended, he 
says, to insist on half the money being paid in advance, to carry it 
off, and to send over instead the same number of Republican soldiers. 
He did his best to sow dissensions among the Royalist émigrés, and 
boasts that it was owing to him that the regiments formed out of 
them for the colonies refused to serve. The Baron de Nantia, the 
President of the Committee for aiding the émigrés, whom he calls 
“a traitor and a scoundrel,” and the good Bishop of St. Pol de Léon, 
were the especial objects of his intrigues. He treats the Directory 
to some amusing comments on the English ministers. “ Mr. Pitt, 
eaten up with ambition, has no friends; he consoles himself by get- 
ting drunk.” “The Duke of Portland, good and weak, is without 
influence. He is the richest landed proprietor in England, and as 
such was dangerous before he formed part of the ministry, but his 
taking office has extinguished him.” “Mr. Windham is a courtier, 
false and fawning to some, arrogant to others,” Besides his public 
duties, he had arranged a profitable little private scheme for him- 
self. A “house in the city” was to give him information of the 
sailing of all the East-Indiamen and of the merchantmen that would 
be worth capturing, and he was to communicate with a French pri- 
vateer, and to receive half the value of all his prizes. A disagreeable 
stop was put to all these flourishing prospects by the entrance one 
day of a king’s messenger into the Sabloniére Hotel, with a polite 
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intimation to our friend that he was under arrest. The Privy Coun- 
cil, who had received information of his communications with the 
Republicans, seem to have been puzzled to know whether he was a 
spy of theirs, whom it was good to hang, or a traitor to them, as he 
alleged, who might be made useful. After two months’ detention, 
he was sent in a chaise to Yarmouth, and shipped for Cuxhaven, 
and made to pay, as he says, 230 louis d’or for expenses, with the 
alternative, which he declined, although “ with extreme regret, for it 
is always disagreeable to pay for one’s own rod,” of being committed 
gratis to the Tower. The only considerable profit to the Directory 
was the carrying off the English “ plan of defence” above mentioned. 
One would be glad to know—but on this history is silent—whether 
this hero ultimately escaped the guillotine. 
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1, M. Guizot has concluded his Memoirs of my own Time. The 
last volume of his work, which, with all its drawbacks, must always 
remain a necessary storehouse of materials for the history of France 
and Europe during the reign of Louis Philippe, contains five chapters 
and a short summary of what may be claimed as having been accom- 
plished by the Government of July. The first chapter gives a gene- 
ral sketch of the manner in which the ministry of which M. Guizot 
was the head carried on the Government by means of its parliamen- 
tary majority. The four succeeding chapters deal with special sub- 
jects—the Spanish Marriages, Italy and the reforms of Pope Pius 
IX., the question of the Sonderbund in Switzerland, and lastly, the 
Reform agitation which brought on the downfall of M. Guizot and 
his master and the Revolution of 1848. On each of these ques- 
tions M. Guizot has an incontestable right to be heard; and if he is 
obliged to be always speaking of himself, and making an unconscious 
apology, he is always interesting on account of the information which 
he gives and the candid tone which he keeps throughout. The 
wearisomeness of the book—for it is to some extent wearisome, 
especially in the English translation, which might be much better 
than it is—arises partly from the lengthiness of the quotations and 
the official dryness of the documents of which it isin great part made 
up, partly from the unelastic and frigid character of the writer’s mind, 
who irritates ordinary mortals by his uniform stateliness—a stateli- 
ness which is rather that of a schoolmaster than of an aristocrat. 
Those, therefore, who expect to find a store of agreeable gossip in 
M. Guizot’s revelations of his experiences as a Minister will be dis- 
appointed. He does not abound in anecdotes, and those which he 
gives are not always of the most lively kind. 

M. Guizot speaks highly and even affectionately of Louis 
Philippe. He praises him as a perfect constitutional sovereign, and 
denies the imputation sometimes cast upon him of interfering too 
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much with his Ministers. The fact seems to have been that Louis 
Philippe talked freely and incessantly about his own views on public 
affairs, and was thus thought to direct them. M. Guizot tells us 
that in his own department—that of Foreign Affairs—the King saw 
the despatches received by his Minister after the Minister himself, 
but did not, as a rule, have laid before him the instructions issued to 
the representatives of France at foreign courts. The general line of 
policy was agreed upon by the King and the Cabinet, and then the 
minister was left to carry it out in his own way. Of the public men 
in our own country with whom M. Guizot had to deal, he speaks most 
eulogistically of Lord Aberdeen, who was, there can be no doubt, 
much less troublesome to him at the Foreign Office than Lord Pal- 
merston. In one of the questions treated of in M. Guizot’s present 
volume—that of the Sonderbund—it is clear that Lord Palmerston 
outwitted the French Minister. The object kept in view by the 
latter was the presentation of an “ identical note” by the Five Powers 
to the Swiss Government, in accordance with the recommendations of 
which peace might have been preserved, though at the cost of the 
practical sacrifice of the Catholic party. M. Guizot made a great 
point with the Continental Governments of obtaining the adhesion of 
England to this note. Lord Palmerston kept the matter open, and, 
at the last moment, stole a march on the rest of the Powers. “ It 
was the general conviction,” says M. Guizot, “since accepted as a 
eertain fact by the best informed among the Swiss historians, that at 
the very moment when the ‘ identical note,’ at length escaped from all 
its transformations, was ready to be forwarded to Switzerland, Lord 
Palmerston had given Mr. Peel orders to acquaint General Dufour 
[the commander against the Sonderbund] with it, and urge him to 
hurry on the conquest of Lucerne, in order that, at the arrival of the 
note, the five Powers who had signed it, England included, should 
find the war terminated and their mediation useless. The chaplain 
of the English legation in Switzerland, it was said, had been 
charged with this mission” (p. 457, English translation). The fact 
was as was surmised. M. Guizot gives a despatch from the French 
Minister in Switzerland, in which he relates a conversation with Mr. 
Peel at the house of the Spanish Minister, in which Mr. Peel ad- 
mitted that he had “directed General Dufour to be told to finish 
quickly.” He was in fact, according to M. Bois-le-Comte, hand 
and glove with the Radicals, and had imvited them all to a grand 
dinner in honour of their victory, when the “identical note” arrived, 
and he was obliged to countermand his banquet. 

M. Guizot writes with an air of satisfaction about the “ Spanish 
marriages.” The object of the French Government was to secure the 
throne of Spain for the House of Bourbon, For this purpose, Louis 
Philippe and his Ministers insisted on the exclusion of all candidates 
for the hand of Queen Isabella who were not Bourbons. The Eng- 
lish Government seem to have favoured the claim of Prince Leopold 
of Coburg; and they appear to have objected—though their objec- 
tion did not, as far as we can gather, amount to a positive exclusion 
—to the Duc d’Aumale, who was thought of by a considerable party. 
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Lord Aberdeen seems to have been far more ready to leave the 
question as it ought to have been left, entirely open for the Spanish 
Court and nation to decide for themselves, than the French Ministers, 
who availed themselves of the supposed exclusion of the Duc d’Au- 
male to exclude, in their turn, all who were not Bourbons. The 
marriage of the Queen to the Duke of Cadiz, at the same time that 
her sister was married to the Duc de Montpensier, Was a triumph tu 
the French influence, which was naturally in the ascendant in Spain 
after the fall of Espartero, with whom Lord Palmerston, who left 
office not long before the solution of the question, had strongly iden- 
tified the policy of England. But we cannot help wondering at the 
victorious tone with which M. Guizot concludes his chapter. It is 
true that he carried his point—the Bourbons, whose possession of 
the Spanish throne would have been shaken if the Queen had been 
allowed to choose a Coburg for her husband, have had it all their 
own way in the Peninsula; but they have been driven out of France, 
and if the two countries are united in interest or policy, it is certainly 
not owing to the marriage of Queen Isabella to Don Francisco 
Asis. 

We must deny ourselves the inferesting task of entering on M. 
Guizot’s account of the dealings of his Government with the Holy 
See during the first year and a half of the Pontificate of Pius IX. 
The despatches of M. Rossi, then French Envoy at Rome, and after- 
wards, as all know, Prime Minister of the Pope, though they cannot 
be accepted as a complete description of the situation at Rome— 
which, as we have already had occasion to remark, there is reason to 
think that Rossi never understood—nevertheless throw a good deal 
of light on some points of the history. M.Guizot tells us, moreover, 
that the Government of Louis Philippe had prepared to interfere in 
support of the Pope, if it became necessary. Five thousand men 
were ready to embark at Toulon and Port Vendres, and General 
Aupick was appointed to command them. The Revolution of Febru- 
ary 1848 prevented the execution of this intended intervention. 

As these pages are passing through the press, we find in the 
Etudes for September an interesting article on “ 1. Guizot and the 
Interests of Religion in the Nineteenth Century,” from the pen of Pere 
Daniel. We do not intend at present to enter on the general ques- 
tion treated of in this article. But it contains a portion of a letter 
from M, Guizot himself to Madame C. Lenormant, which deserves 
attention. Pére Daniel had written in the Htudes, a year ago, a 
letter to M. Guizot in which exception was taken, among other 
things, to his account of the negociations carried on at Rome in 
1845 by means of M. Rossi, the object of which was to induce the 
Pope to order the dissolution of the Society of Jesus in France. 
The part played at that time by M. Guizot as Minister is certainly 
not the most creditable portion of his career: nor can his admirers 
point with much greater satisfaction to the general maintenance, by 
the Government of July, of the principle of educational monopoly, 
against which a solemn promise had been made in the Charter. On 
these points, however, M. Guizot now defends himself in the letter 
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to which we allude. His defence amounts, in fact, to this: that in 
1833, when Minister of Public Instruction, he had carried a law on 
the subject of “ primary instruction” which was in accordance with 
the promise of the Charter, and which respected religious liberty : 
and that although he failed in improving the state of things with 
regard to secondary instruction, as to which the monopoly of the 
University remained in full force till after the revolution of February, 
he had still maintained more liberal principles in his speeches. As 
to the negociations of 1845, he declares that his Government had to 
deal with a strong public opinion, which demanded the execution of 
the laws forbidding the existence of unrecognised religious bodies : 
and that to treat with the Spiritual power for the solution of the 
question in a different manner was to gain time for the ultimate 
triumph of religious freedom. He thinks, in fact, that he persuaded 
the Government and the French public to content themselves with 
concessions instead of the rigorous execution of the law. As we 
have ourselves taken occasion to remark on these passages in M. 
Guizot’s career, it is but fair to make known the view which he now 
takes of them. It appears, however, to us that he can hardly escape 
the criticism embodied in Pere Daniel's remark, that the battle of 
“ liberty of instruction” had been gained without him: and when we 
consider the intellectual and literary distinction attached to his name, 
this criticism conveys some reproach. On the other matter, also, his 
defence does not come to much. The illegality of the existence of 
religious bodies unrecognised by the State is quietly assumed by M. 
Guizot: yet he must be quite aware that a great number of eminent 
French lawyers gave their opinion that such bodies could not be 
molested. Then also, the negociation at Rome was an ill-disguised 
attempt at intimidation, and an ungenerous mode of warfare against 
men who were desirous of having their legal rights ascertained in 
a straightforward manner. The whole proceeding was, in truth, 
a weak sacrifice to a supposed popular feeling, which rested in 
reality on little more than anti-religious prejudice or the interests 
of the monopolists of education. The clamour to which M. Guizot 
yielded was a diversion in the war between the University and the 
Catholics, It is true that nothing came of the negociations beyond 
temporary vexation to the Society in France: but can M. Guizot 
fairly claim as an achievement the failure of his own policy? He 
demanded of the Holy See nothing short of the dissolution of the 
Society in France, and he announced in the Moniteur that it would 
“cease to exist.” He took credit at the time with the enemies of 
religion, both for sincerity and for success; it is rather late now to 
take credit with the friends of religion for having brought about a 
compromise, and for having “bien compris, et bien servi, dans un 
moment trés critique, la cause de la liberté d’association et d’enseigne- 
ment.” 


2. Since the time when the publication of the Essays and Reviews 
threw the thinking world in this country into a ferment, the same 
form of publication has come to be adopted by various parties, poli- 
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tical or intellectual, for the promulgation of what is called in Ame- 
rica a “ platform”—a programme, a set of principles or ideas as to 
which the writers of the several parts of the volume are agreed, and 
which they desire to present to public notice and acceptance. There 
can be no objection to this method when the subjects of the different 
Essays are so selected and combined as to form a whole, more or less 
complete and harmonious, and as to give a clear and adequate idea 
to the reader of the main principles of a party. At the same time, 
the prevalence of the custom of which we speak may have the occa- 
sional inconvenience which results from a misconception of the aim 
and character of some particular volume, which may present itself to 
the public in such a form as to be mistaken for a “ programme,” 
when its composers kave had no intention of giving it such a cha- 
racter. 

The Academia of the Cathclic Religion numbers among its 
members a large proportion of the Catholics who are most distin- 
guished for literary attainments or intellectual activity, but it must 
be considered as representing only in a very indirect and even inade- 
quate manner the Catholic body itself. It is, we think, one of its 
rules, that either all or some of the papers read at its meetings 
should be published, and it is to this rule that we owe the two 
volumes which have appeared—the last quite recently—under the 
title of Essays on Religion and Literature.* But any one who is 
acquainted with the usual history of bodies of this kind must be aware 
that it must often be a matter of accidental arrangement what are 
the subjects selected for these papers, and who are the writers to 
whom those subjects are intrusted. Even the appearance in print of 
particular papers must often depend on circumstances over which 
the general body has no control; and thus, while the Academia itself 
can only be said in a very rough and unprecise way to reflect the 
opinions of Catholics in general, the Essays which issue from it, valu- 
able as they are, can only be said to the same extent and no further 
to represent the opinions on particular points of the distinguished 
Society with whose name they are connected. When, therefore, we 
see a volume such ds that now before us treated as a “manifesto,” 
a “series of Ultramontane Essays,” and so on, we can only say that 
the writers who use language of this sort do not know what they are 
talking about. 

We do not, of course, say this, either in disparagement of the 
Essays themselves, or as meaning to hint that the volume now before 
us, on the points of which it treats, sets forth opinions which are not 
generally or widely held throughout the Catholic body. The most 
distinctly individual and controvertible of the papers before us are 
perhaps Dr. Ward’s two lectures on the Use of the Intellect, which 
called forth, we believe, some criticism and dissent when they were 
first read, and which will probably not fare very differently now. We 
miss in the present volume the clear and powerful writing of Mr. 


* Essays on Religion and Literature, By various writers. Edited by 
Archbishop Manning. Second Series. Longmans, 1867. 
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Allies, who must, we imagine, have read some more chapters of his 
Formation of Christendom since the last publication of the Academia. 
We miss also the very interesting paper read some time ago by the 
Bishop of Birmingham on the Treatment of Convicts—which has, 
however, been published separately. The Archbishop of Westminster 
has contributed a most instructive Introductory Essay, in which the 
subjects which may be advantageously handled in the Academia 
papers are drawn out with his usual precision. His Grace has also 
reprinted, as a separate Essay, the chapter in his work on the Temporal 
Mission of the Holy Ghost on the Inspiration of Scripture.* Canon 
Oakeley is graceful and lucid as always, in his Essay on the present 
position of Catholicism in England; and Mr. Purcell, Mr. Henry 
Wilberforce, and Mr. Lucas are, each of them, admirable on their 
own subjects. 


3. With the gorgeous work of Shelley on the subject of the re- 
lease of Prometheus before him, Mr. Simcox deserves credit for the 
courage which has made him attempt a tragedy in continuation of 
the story which ASschylus—to us at least—has left half told. His 
drama, however, stands on a ground quite different from that occu- 
pied by Shelley, inasmuch as it is strictly an imitation of a Greek 
play, and follows very closely the outline of the Prometheus Unbound 
which Aischylus is known to have written, a passage from which has 
been translated by Cicero. Mr. Simcox has taken the greatest care 
to give both the action and the language of his play a thoroughly 
Greek air, and he has succeeded to a degree which ripe scholars alone 
will adequately appreciate. The play turns upon the love of Zeus 
for Thetis, who is fated, as Prometheus knows, and as Zeus does 


* We may be allowed to draw attention to a mistake which may derive 
importance from the eminence of the writer. The original work of which 
this Essay formed a chapter has been translated into French by M. Gondon, 
and the mistake in question, which refers to a statement made by Pére 
Matignon in his work La Liberté de lesprit dans la foi Catholique, has thus 
obtained currency in the country of that distinguished author, who has 
therefore felt it necessary to publish a reclamation in the Htudes for last 
July. The passage to which we refer occurs in p. 368 of the volume before 
us. Pére Matignon is there spoken of as one of those writers who have 
by mistake attributed to Holden the opinion that “the inspired writers, 
in matters not of faith and morals, did err.” The real opinion of Holden 
was that the special assistance given by God to the authors of the sacred 
books extended only to matters of doctrine, or to those matters closely 
or necessarily connected therewith : with regard to other things, he thought 
that no other assistance was accorded to them but such as is common to 
other very pious authors—“ quod ceteris piissimis auctoribus commune sit.” 
This opinion, though censured by the Sorbonne, has not, according to Pére 
Matignon, been absolutely condemned by the Church. He considers it as 
improbable ; but if any one were to use it on some particular point for the 
purpose of reconciling science and faith, he would not venture to declare 
that by the simple fact of so doing such a person would place himself 
beyond the limits of orthodoxy. This is obviously not the same thing as 
to say that Holden held that there were actual errors in Scripture. He 
held there were none. 

+ Prometheus Unbound. A Tragedy. By G. A. Simeox, M.A. London : 
Smith and Elder. 1867. 
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not know, to bear a son mightier than his father. Prometheus will 
not reveal the secret to Zeus, and when Thetis comes to consult him 
as to her future, on account of the dreams which trouble her con- 
cerning her marriage, he urges her to consent to the offer of Zeus 
for the sake of hastening on this own revenge. Thetis refuses, and 
when Hermes comes to sue to her for Zeus, she remains obstinate, 
and is led away captive. Peleus appears on the scene with her, as 
he too has to seek for advice from the chained Titan how to avoid 
the curse which is upon him for the slaughter of his brother Phokos. 
Herakles comes in also, as Prometheus has to inform him about the 
stolen oxen of the Sun. In return for his counsel, Herakles slays 
the vulture sent to feed on the side of Prometheus, and thus becomes 
liable to the curse of Zeus, afterwards carried out in his death. Thetis 
consents to become the bride of Zeus, who for her sake sets the 
Titan free, and is willing to forgive Prometheus—Cheiron having 
consented to die for him. Prometheus still refuses to serve Zeus for 
ever, and is hurled to the farthest ends of the earth by the Titans, 
in revenge for the part he had taken against them. The drama 
ends in the release of Prometheus by Zeus himself, who consents 
also to forego the hand of Thetis, who is to be given to Peleus. 

The drama reads like a very goud version of a Greek play, and 
will be highly appreciated by those who can understand the diffi- 
culty of such reproductions and the beauty of the original type at 
the imitation of which they aim. ‘To say this is to assure to Mr. 
Simcox “ fit audience, though few.” To the generality of English 
readers of pvetry, his volume will have many charms. The versifi- 
cation is smoother than might be expected in an imitation of Aus- 
chylus, and though the sphere in which the action moves is too 
remote from ordinary interests and excitements to rouse the feelings 
to any great extent, the play of character is well managed and sus- 
tained throughout. Here and there we come upon passages of real 
poetry—somewhat modern in tone, but still in keeping with the 
general effect. Now and then, we are afraid it must be said, the 
Chorus is as difficult to understand as if its utterances had really 
been first conveyed in those strophes and antistrophes which are the 
terror of schoolboys and the favourite field for the conjectures of 
critics. On the whole, we cannot but think very highly of Mr. 
Simcox as a careful student of the true spirit of the Greek drama, 
and as one who is capable of taking a distinguished place among 
our modern English poets. 


4. We have lately remarked on the violent and intemperate op- 
position with which the theory of Copernicus, as advocated by Galileo, 
was received on the part of the philosophical and scientific world of 
the day. The question was unfortunately entangled with another of 
quite a different character, relating to the traditional interpretation 
commonly attached to certain texts of Holy Scripture: but, if this 
had not been the case, there is abundant evidence to prove that the 
advocates of the new theory would have had every kind of trouble to 
contend with, from the fact that the worst kind of bigotry was in 
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arms against them—the bigotry of men of science. We are far from 
making a general charge of bigotry against scientific students. The 
greatest of them are usually the most patient, the most industrious, 
and the most sober in their assertions: but there are many among 
them who are in no way great, and who are, to boot, very poor logi- 
cians. Perhaps no greater service could be done to science at the 
present time, than a careful reduction of its enormous discoveries, and 
also of its hypothetical and yet unproved conclusions, to their right 
degree of certainty by the measure of the laws of reasoning. The 
theories based upon geological phenomena—especially those which 
bear on the history of the earth and the human race—form, perhaps, 
the branch of science—so-called—which demands most imperatively 
such a registration, if we may so speak, of the results of our investi- 
gations: but we have to deal at present with a careful pamphlet 
which treats of the comparative scientific certainty of two great 
“systems of the Universe,” the theories of Copernicus and Ptolemy.* 
The author deserves much credit for being venturesome enough to 
brave the storm of ridicule which is certain to fall on him from the 
less philosophical adherents of science: but we think he has little to 
fear from the opinion of any really scientific critics who may read his 
pamphlet through. We cannot claim for ourselves that familiarity 
with the subject which is necessary for any one who would pass a 
decided judgment on the arguments adduced by this author; we 
can only profess to estimate, as logicians, from the data placed before 
us, the difficulties which beset the two theories in question. 

The author’s argument runs much as follows. There are two 
theories which profess to account for the phenomena which fall under 
the general head of astronomy in its widest sense. One of these 
supposes the earth to be the fixed centre about which the rest of the 
heavenly bodies move: the other allots this position to the Sun, with 
regard to the Earth and the other planets. It is certain that re- 
latively to each other, the Sun and the Karth describe an ellipse. 
This may be accounted for by supposing either of the two to be at 
rest, while the other moves round it, or both to be in motion at once. 
Can it be certainly proved that the Copernican theory is true? The 
author maintains that it cannot, He first deals with the astronomical 
objections to the theory of Ptolemy. It is commonly thought that 
the supposition of the earth’s absolute motion round the Sun is re- 
quired for the calculation of the positions of the planets, the periods 
of comets, the times of eclipses, and other like phenomena. But 
this is not the case, as these calculations are made on the sup- 
position of merely relative motion, and the point assumed as fixed 
in them is varied according to convenience. In the next place, are 
there any phenomena ascertained by astronomers by which it may be 
settled whether the relative motion of the earth and the sun is to be 
explained by the absolute motion of the former? Such phenomena, 
if there are any, are the aberration of the fixed stars and the dis- 
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covery of their parallaxes. With regard to both of these, our author 
argues, the phenomena will be the same whether the earth moves 
round the sun or the sun round the earth. This is true, even of 
that beautiful method of obtaining parallax by differential obser- 
vation, which was used by Bessel as to the star 61 Cygni. The dis- 
tance between this star and its neighbours “increased and dimi- 
nished in a proportion just such as would be due tothe supposition 
of the earth’s orbital motion round the sun.” Yes, replies the 
author, but the calculations assumed the stars to be fixed, whereas 
they have a proper motion: now this proper motion is calculated on 
the hypothesis that the sun is fixed relatively to the earth. If the 
hypothesis be reversed, the same variations would be observed: “they 
would be found to be identically the same on either supposition.” 
Having thus disposed of the particular arguments which might seem 
most forcible of all for the theory of the earth’s orbital motion, the 
writer proceeds to speak of “a far more comprehensive way of 
treating this question, which will show how completely impossible 
it is for any astronomical observations which have been made, or 
may hereafter be made, to decide it at all. It is an axiom incontro- 
vertible, that in order to ascertain the absolute motion or rest of 
any body in space, we must at least find one fixed point and one 
known fixed line passing through it” . . (two such lines are usually 
required). ‘ Until this fixed point has been found, to attempt the 
mechanical demonstration of the earth’s absolute motion is futile: 
and it will ever remain a mere question of probabilities, or the sub- 
ject of metaphysical inquiry, unless, indeed, some future discovery of 
the constitution of matter, and a much greater understanding than we 
have at present of the origin of physical forces, enable us to decide it.” 
p. 13. But the absolutely fixed point has never yet been found, 
though Midler has assigned it to the constellation of the Pleiades. 
The writer, still dealing with the question of the orbital motion 
of the earth, next examines the probabilities of the case. If the 
solar system be considered as isolated and uninfluenced by the uni- 
verse around it, it is certain that the common centre of gravity would 
lie far nearer to the centre of the sun than to that of the earth. It 
is thus that our system is, in fact, ordinarily considered. But there 
may be great force exerted on the solar system by the systems 
around it: or it is possible that the common centre of gravity of all 
the systems together may be placed somewhere in our own system, 
and if such were to be supposed the case, there would be no reason 
for placing it nearer to the sun than to the earth, ‘Should the 
external influence of the universe of stars be such as to cause this 
natural centre of gravity of the solar system to revolve round the 
earth, then the earth, as respects this system, would be absolutely 
fixed, and the whole of the motion in the yearly orbit would be abso- 
lutely due to the sun.” Some remarks on the arguments from 
simplicity and symmetry conclude the first part of the pamphlet. 
The second deals with the axial motion of the earth. On this 
question it will certainly be a great shock to our usual habits of 
thought to learn that certainty has not yet been reached. Even 
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the modern proof of the earth’s diurnal motion by means of the 
pendulum experiment is not, as our author tells us, conclusive. On 
the hypothesis which is the converse of that which the experiment 
is supposed to prove, that, namely, of the revolution of the whole 
system of bodies external to earth in twenty-four hours, the sensible 
effect on the pendulum would be exactly the same. The statement 
may be carried still further, and applied to all those phenomena 
which are usually attributed to the axial movement of the earth, 
such as its spheroidal figure, the nutation of its axis, and the like: 
and the author gives a clever explanation, on this converse hypo- 
thesis, of the fact that the force of gravity on the earth’s surface 
diminishes as we proceed from the poles to the equator. We are 
thus again driven to the consideration of the relative probability of 
the two systems. The great objection to that of Ptolemy is con- 
tained in the difficulty of explaining the synchronous revolution of 
the stars, unless they are fixed in some solid sphere. This difficulty 
rests on the supposed universality of Kepler’s laws. But recent dis- 
coveries have revealed to us bodies and systems in the Universe to 
which these laws do not apply. The nebule, in particular, defy their 
authority, and do not appear to be subject even to the ordinary laws 
of gravitation. We have come to a point in sidereal astronomy when 
the discovery of some more general law, of which Kepler’s laws may 
form a particular case, is imperatively called for, so as to account 
not only for the phenomena of the solar system taken by itself, but 
for those of the whole Universe, of which it forms a part. There is, 
moreover, an objection against the Copernican system from the fact of 
the proper motion of the stars, and the law of mutual attraction, which 
would operate so as to produce the collapse of all the heavenly bodies 
into one solid mass, unless we suppose some arrangement of the stars 
into systems, which revolve round some centre. But there is not 
“even an indication that such an arrangement of the stars is an 
existing fact.” 

We must forbear dwelling on the concluding sections of the pam- 
phlet, in which the author treats very ingeniously of the application 
of modern theories as to the constitution of matter to the question at 
issue, and points to a subject of inquiry which, as he thinks, might 
possibly, if pursued, lead to the discovery of some law which might 
be universally applied. At this, as we have seen, he has already 
hinted in the earlier part of his work. The law of gravity hitherto 
held to be universally applicable—“ that each particle of matter at- 
tracts another with a force varying inversely as the square of the 
distance, and directly as the mass,” fails to explain the phenomena 
of nebulez and comets. May there not be a difference in the specific 
force of gravity proper to each different substance, and might not 
such a difference be discovered by experiment ? 


5. The King of Prussia, whose military hospital at Miinster was 
placed under the care of Sisters of Mercy in 1853, has ordered that 
whenever any Religious Sisters tender their services to any garrison 
hospital, they shall be at once accepted, without waiting for any 
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demand on the part of the military authorities. This and various 
similar facts, and an abundance of testimony to the success of the 
Sisters of Mercy in the care of workhouse infirmaries, are given in 
a Report* lately printed of the proceedings last year in the Tullamore 
Workhouse, King’s County, in which three Sisters are now in charge 
of all the sick, living in a set of rooms provided for them on the 
premises, and performing all the duties of nurses. “The same good 
results are visible as at Limerick, Galway, and Ballinasloe. 


6. In a discourse addressed to a congregation of Protestants of 
any school that professed to believe in the inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture, the text to be chosen in preference to any other might well be 
that very one (St. John v. 39), which, with a grotesque unconscious- 
ness of the absurdity of the proceeding, thousands of “ Bible-Chris- 
tians” parade as their justification for resting satisfied with the spu-_ 
rious Christianity in which they were trained. Nothing can be more 
complete than the parallel between the rejection of their Messiah by 
the Scribes and Pharisees, with the prophecies that clearly pointed 
Him out read in their ears and held in their hands, and the rejection 
of His system of government by those who profess to make a daily 
study of the inspired volume in which that system is even more fully 
described than His Person,—or between the pertinacity with which 
the unbelieving Jews quoted those passages of the prophets which 
were consistent with their own expectations and ignored the rest, and 
the similar course pursued by Protestants with regard to the Church, 
—or again between the cutting reproof addressed to them by our 
Lord in the words of which such a strange use has been made by 
their modern representatives, and the application of the same reproof 
to all who now receive Holy Scripture and reject the Church. “These 
words were addressed to the unbelieving Jews by the Divine Founder 
of the Church, when on earth; and these words the Church,—which 
it was His Mission to establish,—which He invested with His own 
authority,—and whose teaching He identifies with His own,—repeats 
in the present day to those who, like the Jews of old, think they have 
eternal life in the Scriptures without attending to or obeying that 
Divinely appointed Teacher, of whom the Scriptures themselves tes- 
tify.” The little workt which opens with this clear and temperate 
statement is one which certainly deserves praise. It is a well- 
arranged manual of Scripture teaching as to the establishment of a 
visible Kingdom of Heaven upon earth and the prerogatives gua- 
ranteed to it; with just commentary enough to connect the different 
testimonies and point out their significance. Many will remember 
what a powerful impression was produced by Father Newman's lumi- 
nous exposition of a part of this mass of evidence in his Epiphany 
sermons in St. Mary’s pulpit at Oxford. Mr. Sibthorp’s letters also, 


* The Sisters of Mercy as Nurses of the Sick Poor in the Tullamore 
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we believe, Jed to many conversions by their appeals to the Old Tes- 
tament prophecies of the Church. The compiler of the manual before 
us has, we think, done an important service by presenting the sum ; 
of inspired teaching on this vital matter in a compact and accessible 
form. It is equally conclusive against the ordinary Protestants with 
their device of an invisible Church, the Millenarians who, like the Jews, 
believe in a future instead of a present kingdom, and the Anglo-Catho- 
lics, the most inconsistent of all, who profess to believe in a kingdom, 
but a kingdom divided against itself and split up into three hostile 
bodies, one of which is an anarchical and acephalous confederation. 
We should have been glad of a few sentences from the compiler, 
pointing out the application to the third of these unscriptural errors 
as distinctly as he has done to the two former. It would be well 
also, we think, in another edition,—and we hope that many will be 
called for,—-to modify the note in the first page of the Preface, It 
was not precisely confidence in close adherence to the written word 
that was so reprehensible in the Jews, but confidence in their own 
interpretation of part of it while they neglected its general teaching. 
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monastique. Nouvelle édition d’ apres le P. Michel-Ange 
duction, notes et 6claircissements historiqnes. M. Veuttiot beaux. 
vol. in-8, ornés de 70 grayures, par M. ‘Ceroni.: 


I. 


Button, yor: Flourens de l'académie 
12 vol. 80, illustré de 163 planches, 800 sujets coloriés. (sold at £5)" Bl 0 0 
Caillet, vie des saints, 4 vol. in-8 Brow. 
Crétineau-Joly, histoire de Louis Philippe, 2 volume in-80°'\.. 
Chatelet, I’Rglise et la France an moyen Age, 3 vol, in-80.... 
Desgenettes, ceuvres completes de 4 vol. in-8 
Encyclopédie des gens du monde, 44 vol..in-8 2059000 
Félix, (le pére S. J.) conférences préchés Notre-Dame de. Pate ‘le tixeM 
“ Progres,” 1856-67, 11 vol. : 
Frayssinous, (Mgr de), Contérences, 2 vol. .. 0 
Feller, (F. X. de). Biographie universelle on dietionnaire historique 
hommes qui se sont fait un nom par leur génie, leur valenr. etc. vol, 4 
Gaume, (Mgr), 1a révolution, recherches historiques ‘sur l'origine et’lw 
pagation du mal en Europe, la Renaissance jusqu’a nos 12 
in-8 
vie des Saints, 4 vol. in-12 Phi 
Guillois, Explication du catéchisme, 4 vo). in-12-... 
—  Explication des Epitres et Evangiles, 2 vol Low 
Genoude, le christianisme, in-12.. poo lilo 
Goschler, dictionnaire encyc’ ique de la théologie catholi ue, ‘par! 
les soins dw Dr Wétzer, pe uit en francais par J. Goshler, 25 8 2eol Ong 
Godescar, Vie des Saints, vol.in-S ... v5 
Do. do. 6 vol. ... b 
Hue, (l’abbé), le Christianisme an Thibet, en ‘Tartarie et en Chine v. 014.0 
Henrion, Histoire de l’Eglise, 25 vol. in-8 
Hinter, Histoire d’Innocent III, 3 vol. in-8 O 
Hugtet (le pére), Trésor des enfants de Marie 2 vol. in- 12 O 
Laurentie, Histoire de France, 8 vol. in-12 
Landriot, (Mgr) Le Christ et a'Tradition, 2 vo): in-# 7 O 
De Maistre, (comte Joseph), ceuvres;8!vol. O 
Poujoulat, Lettres de St-Augustin, 4 vol. in-5 iy 


Rohrbacher, Vie des Saints potir tous les jours de Vannée, 6 tol. “in 012 UV 
Saint Vincent de Paul, Sermons, 2 vol. in-8 r) Ite 
Saint Jean Chrysostome, Opera Greek-Latini, Gaum’ seaition, 2 26. ins 20) 810 0 


Saint Basile, Opera, grec latin, 6 vol. grand 80 

Saint Jure, (le rev. P). Connaissance ‘de J.C. 5 vol. 10 6 

Saint Alphonse de Ligori, Theologia 6 vole 

Vallon, les Evangiles, 2 vol. in-8 Jove O 

Villecourt, euvres, 5 vol. in-8 

Wiseman, et conférences, 2 vol. in-12 Na 1042 0 
x Only « few copies of the above are 


) 


Qic 


Abadie. ‘Traité de ja vérité de Ja religion chrétienne. 4. vol, in-12 
Abelly (L.) Episcopalis sollicitudinis Enchiridion, 1 vol. in: 
christianus. 1 vol. in-8 ... 0 2° ¢ 
Agricola (P ) Religieuse (la) instrnite et dirigée dans tous les états th 
2 vol. ae @ 
Aguesseau (d’). CEuvres choisies. 6 vol, in-8 . 0 0 
Alix (l'abbé Céleste) et Alix (Ac.). ont traduit : Théologie Se 
Bonaventure. 2 vol. m-12 o 
Alzog (Jean). Histoire universelle de vol. in-12 
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Aunée a (une). Impressions d'un catholique. 1 vol. ... 4.0 

Anna Marie. . 2 vol. 66 
Ville. A, rew:, Guide ile) des eure, de labbé 

in 0 

Argentan (P. a’). Conférences sur les ‘grandeurs de Dieu. 2 vol. in-8 6 0 

férences sur les grandeurs de Jésus-Chaist. 2 vol. in-8 6 0 

Conférences sur les grandeurs de la sainte' Vierge. 2 vol. in-8 . 6 0 

Arnaud d’Andilly a traduit: CEuvres de sainte Thérese. 2 vol. in-122 5 
Arnoldus Corvinus a Belderen. Jus canonicum per explicatum 

1 vol. +96 

Arondineau (B.-L.) Souvenirs (les) de Vemitié, 2 vol. in-8 4 
10 


Artatid de Montor. Histoire des Souverains Pontifes romains. 8 vol. in-12.. 
Arvisenet (l’abbé). Froment (le) des élus. 1 vol. grand in-32 
Gitide (le) de la jeunesse. 1 vol, in-82 
Maximes et Devoirs des péres et meres. 1 vol. in-32... 
‘M6morial des disciples de Jésus-Christ. 1 vol. in-12.. 


~ 
~ 


M6morial des vierges chrétiennes. | vol, in-18 a6 
Mémoriale vite sacerdotalis, 1 vol. in-18 
(lay chrétienne. 1 vol, in-18 i 


Tabla du christianisme. 1 vol. in-32 
angélique. 1 vol, in-#2 
Velonts ( (la) de Dieu, 1 vol. in-18 
udin. Histoire de Luther, 3 vol. in-8, avec atlas, 16s., ou 8 vol. in-12 ... 
Histoire de Calvin. 2 vol. in-8, 10s., au 2 vol. in-12... dv oy 
Histoire de Léon X. 2 vol. in-8, 10s, ou 2 vol, in-12 
Histoire de Henri VIII. 2 vol. in-12 das aa wet 
Audisio (J.) Lezioni di eloquenza sacra. 1 vol. in-l2 ... ise 
Principe (du) de l’autorité dans loree. 
ivol. 
a traduit: Homélies «le S. Basile. 1 vol. in-S 
na (8,) Cité (la) de Dieu, traduction par L. Moreau. 3 vol, in-18 |... 
Confessiones, 1 vol. in-18, 1s. Confessions, tradi de 2 vol. 
Déctrine chrétienne. 1 vol. in-I2 
Meditationes, Soliloquia et Manuale. 1 vol. ge. in-82... 
(Saint), ceuvres completes, traduites pour la premiere ois en fran- 
, sous la direction de M, Poujoulat et Me M. Vabbé Raulx ; avec un 
ut portrait, "histoire du Saint par M. Poujoulat, des sommaires nu- 
'| mérotés qui analysent chaque écrit, chaque ehapitre, et des tables tres- 
eoenpidtes, 15 vol. grad in-6 deux colounes. Prix du vol. 0 3 
(@’), Dubeux et Crampon. Dictionnaire (nouveau) d'histoire 
de géographie. 1 vol. in-8, 12/10; bound, 15/-; 4 morocco... 016 0 
Avagein(P, ) Méditations sur la vie et la doctrine de Jésus-Christ. 2-v, in-18 0 2 


eossco coco. 


Vita et doctrina Jesu Christi. 1 vol. in-18 0 2 6 
Avrigny pour servir lhistoire universelle de 1 Europe. 
0.6 
Arson ‘Année affective. 1 vol. in-12 0.010 
Conduite pour la Pentecéte. 1 vol. in-12.. its 0 0109 
Conduite pour l’Avent. 1 vol. in-12 00 8 
Conduite pour le Caréme. 1 vol. in-12 ... : . 0 O10 
Méditations et Sentiments sur l’amour de Dieu. 1 vol. in-l2 ... 0 0 8 
Trente amours sacrés. In-32 
Ayzac wd eS de a de Saint-Denis. 2 forts et magnifiques vol. 
ad ond 0.12 10 
Bail (la i ) 5 vol. in-8 - 012.0 
P. André ie intérieure. 1 vol, in-S 0 2 6 
Yenlévement et de la captivité de Pie V1. 1 vol. in8 0 5 0 
Beller (B) De ecclesiastica summorum pontificum. 1 vol,in8 0 2 3 
De Vi ac Ratione primatus Romanorum pontificum. I vol, in-8 0 2 6 
Sylloge monumentorum. 2 yol.in-8 ... 0 5 
tales (J.) Art  Carsiver au vrai. 1 vol. in-12, 2s, 6d.— Phil fonda- 
mentale. 2 vol. in-12, 88.—Protestantisme com: icisme, 3 


Wel. in-12, & un sceptiqu, ~<Mélan religienx 
‘et philosophiques. 3 vol. in-12 0 6 


> 
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Baltus (P.) Pureté du christianisme. 2 vol. in-8 ae 
Barbe abbé). Cours élémentaire de philosophie. 1 fort 
Histoire de la philosophie. 1 vol. in-12. ... 
Immortalité (de 1’) de l’ame. 1 vol. in-12... 
(Euvres de Fénelon, (A annoté) vol. 11-12 Bh 
Traité de l’existence de Dieu, par’ Fénelon. 1 vol. in-12 ¥ “ee 
Bareille (l’abbé), Vie du eceur. vol. grand in-32 
Baronius (Card.) Annales ecclesiastici. 8 vol. in-folio d 
Barret (l’abbé). Sermons et Contérences, 2 vol: in-12  ... 
Barthe (l’abbé Edouard). wit (l’) la révérende Emilie. 2 vol. in-19 
Barthélemy de Beauregard. Histoire de Jeanne d’Are, d’aprés les Chroniques 
contemporaines, les recherches des mnodernes et plusieurs documents 
nouveaux, suivie de prés de 1200 articles indiquant tont ce qui a 6té 
‘| ublié sur cette héroine.. 2 vol, in-8 ae 
Barthélemy des Martyrs. Stimulus pastorum. 1 vol. in-18 
Barthélemy (Edouard de). Lettres de sainte Chantal. 2 vol. in-8 é 
Bartolini (Mgr). Gli atti de martirio della nobilissima Tate romana 8 
Agnese. 1 vol. petit in-4. 
Sopra la santa casa di Loretto. ‘1 vol. in-8 de. 
Basile (8.) Homélies traduites par Auger. 1 vol. in-8 .., 
Ratrignani et Borero. Monologio d’alcuni religiosi della comyagnia di Gres, 
2 vol. in-8 Prix net 
Bauche. Education (1’) maternelle, 2 vol. in-12 
Baudin ow Marie notre modéle, 1 vol. in-18 
Baudrand (P.) Guvres spirituelles. 16 vol. in-18 5 
Bayle (l’abbé), Vie de Saint Philippe de Néri, suivie d'un appendice sur les 
oratoires de France et d’ Angleterre, et des maximes du saint nye cha- 
que jour de l’année. 1 vol, in-8 j 
Massillon, historique et littéraire.1 vol. in-8 ... 
‘Baudry (Mgr). Le cosur de Jésus, pensées chriétiénnes. 1 vol. in-8, bs. 
Baudry (1 bé de). Abrégé du véritable esprit de saint Francois de 
2 vol. in-12 
Esprit ( le véritable) de saint Francois de Sales. 4 vol. In... ase 
(la) du coeur. 1 vol. in-12... 
Bean (le). Histoire du Bas-Empire. 30 vol. in-12 
Beausset (eard, de). Histoire de Fénelon. 4 vol. in-8 
Bélet (l’abbé). A tradwit : Manuel du prédieateur, de Tobie Lohmer. 3 y. in-t2 
héologie pastorale, de monseigneur Sailer. 2 vol. in-8 see 
Bellarmin. Opuscules. 5 vol. in-18 #4 
Bellécius (P.) Mort (la)chrétienne, 1 vol. in-12 
Vertu (la) solide. 1 vol. in-8 
Benoist (P.) traduit: Pensées et Affcetions sur fa Paseion. 3 vol. 
Benoit XIV. Casus conscientin, 6 vol. in-12 , 
De Synodo dicecesana. 2 vol. in-4 . abs 
Pérault-Bereastel. Histoire de ’figlise. 16 vol, in-8 
Bergier. Apologie de la religion chrétienne. 2 vol. in 12 i 
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Déisme (le) réfuté par lui-méme. 1 vol, in-12 
Pratique dela perfection. 2 vol. in-12 3 i$ pee 
‘Tableau de la miséricorde divine. 1 vol. in-8 
Bernard (8.) Homélies, 2 vol. in-12 
vera gennina. 3 vol. in-8 
vres de, de l Histoire de ‘saint Berharca de eon 
siecle, par P. Th. Ratisbonne, 5 beaux volume» in-4 
Berniéres (de). Chrétien (le) 2 vol. in-12 .., 
Berquin, ceuvres, 19 volumes in-12 
Berthier (P.) Doctrine spirituelle. 1 vol. im 
15 volumes in-12 ... 
Psaumes traduits en francais. 9 vol. in-12 oe 
Ré6flexions spirituelles, 5 vol. in-12... 
Berryer. Discours sur l'indépendanee de I’Eglise. vee 
Ministére (le public et le Barreau. 1 vol. in-8 
Besson (l’abbé). L'Eglise, Conférences préchées dans la de Bean 
gon caréme de 1865. 1 beau vol. ins? 
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Billot (Yabbé). Prones réduits en 2 vol. in-8 bob 4 
Billuart(P. Ch.-René). Sermons; 2 vol. in-8 
Summa sancti Thome. 10 vol. grand in-8 . 


Blanc (Vabbé P.-S.) Histoire (cours ecclésiastique. ‘2 vol. 
Blanchard (l’abbé). Ecole (1’) des meeurs. 2 vol, in-8 
Exhortations pour les différents états.des malades. 2 vol. in-12 
Blastier (le). Mois de Marie de Notre-Dame des Victoires. 1 vol.in-8 
Blaud (docteur). Christianisme (le) avant Jésus-Christ. 2 vol. in-8 
Blazy (labbé). Commentaire (abrégé d'un) inédit sur in-l 
Blot (P.) Marie réparatrice et l’Eucharistie. 1 vol. in-18 wis 
Bolgéni (G,-Vine,) Esame sull’ opera Vera ddea della Sania Sede. “Lvol. in-8 
Bon (I’abbé).. Cérémonial pour la visite pastorale des évéques.. 1 vol. in-8... 
Cérémonial pour les servants de messe. 1 vol, in-12 
Bona (cardinal). Sacrificio (de) Misse. 1 vol. grand in-32 
Bonald,(de). Recherches philosophiques. 1 vol in-8 
Bonaventure (S.) Psautier dela sainte Verge. 1 vol. in-18 
Théologie séraphique. .2 vol. in-18 jésus dds 
t.. Connaissance (de la) de Dieu et de soi-méme. 1 vol. in-12 
., Discours sur l’histoire universelle. 1 vol. in-12, 1s, 6d,: 2 vol. in-12 
Doctrine spirituelle. 1 vol. in-12 
Exposition de la doctrine de l’Eglise catholique, ¢ édition Ales. de Saint- 
Albin. 1 vol. grand in-18 ies 
_ Gavres philosophiques. 2 vol. in-12 . 
Oraisons funébres, édit. Drioux. 1 v. in-12, 1/2: édit. Nettement. 1 v. in-18 
Traités de logique et de moral. 1 vol. in-12 
Boucher (l’abbé J.-B.-A.) Hist. de la B, Marie de V'Inearnation, 2 v. in-13 0 
Boudon. Opuseules, 1 vol, in-12 0 
Bouix (D.) Institutiones Juris Canonici i in varios tractatus divise. 
ractatus de principiis Juris canoniei, 1 vol. 6s.; ‘Tractatus de concilio 
vineiali, 1 vol. in-8, 6s.; Tractatus de Capitulis, 1 vol. in-8, 6s-; 
ractatus de Jure liturgico, 1 vol, in-8, 3s. 10d.; Tractatus de Judi- 
ciis Ecclesiasticiis, 2 vol. in-8, 12s. ; Tractatus de parocho, lv. in-8, 6s. 
«) Tractatusde Jure Regularium, 2 vol. in-8, 12s, ; Tractatus de curia ro- 
mana, 1 vol. in-8, 6s.; Tractatus de Episcopo et de synodo discesana, 
2 vol, in-8 ids 
Brouix(P. Marcel). A ‘vaduit: Chemin de la perfection, par sainte Térése. 
i vol. in-18 Jésus, 1s. 8d.; Lettres de sainte Térése. 3 vol. in-8 
(Euvees de sainte T’érese. 3 vol. in-8 
de sainte 'Térése “Gerite par elle-méme, 1 vol. ‘in-8 
ublié: Ciuvres epirituelles de 8. Pierre d’Alcantara. 1 vol. in-8 
Bou ée(A.) Biographies contemporaines. 2 vol. in-8 
(V'abbé). Histoire de sainte Chantal, 2 vol. in-12, 6s. 6d. ; Le méme, 
2 vol. in-8, 10s.; Histoire de sainte Monique, 1 vol. in-8, 6s.; Pané- 
yrique de Jeanne d’ Are, in-8 . Vv 1 
Bourdale Avent, 1 vol. in-12, 1s. 3d. ; Caréme, 3 vol. in-12, "8s. 9d. ; Do- 
minicales, 4 ‘vol. in-12, 5s. ; Exhortations, 2 vol, in-12, ‘2s. 5d.; Mor. 
ceaux choisis, | vol. in-18, 8d.;_ Mystéres, 2 vol. in-12, 2s, 5d.; 
(Euvres complétes, Besancon, 1828, 16 vol. in-12 ... jae 
— Gaume’s édition, 6 vol. in-8 
Panégyriques. 2 vol, in-12, 2s. 5d.; Pensées sur divers sujets de religion 
’ et de morale, 3 vol. in-12, 3s. 8d. ; Retraite —, 1 vol. in-12... 
Brandt (l’abbé de). Cours de méditations. 1 vol, in-18 pay 
Manuel (nouveau) de piété. 1 vol. in-18 
Méditations a l’usage des personnes du monde. 6 vol. in-12. 
Méditations 4 l’usage des religieuses. 5 vol. in-12 
Bressanvido (P.) Instructions morales. 5 vol, in-8... 
Brigitte (sainte). Révélations. 4 vol. in-12 
regen (lord). Esquisses historiques des hommes d’Etat du temps: de 
1 vol. in-8 
Brunon (l’abbé), Elementa philosophix. 2 vol. in-8 
e(P.) Sermons. 8 vol. in-12  ... 


Buchez Hssai d’un-traité de Philosophie, vol, in-S 
Bury (de). Histoire de saint Louis, roi de . 1 vol. im12 ie 
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Busée (P. J.) Méditations.' 2 vol. in-12 
Busembaum (Herm.) Medulla theologise moralis. 2 init? 
Bussitre (baron de). Sept (les) Basiliques de Rome. 2 vol. in-8 ‘076 
Bussitre. A édité: Théologie: extraite des Cluvres de 

4 vol. in-12 
Bussy (Ch. de). Révoltés (les) contre l'Eglise. 2 vol. in-12 0 3 3 

A-revu: Histoire des chevaliers de Saint-Jean de‘Jérusalém, 3 ind 
Butler (Alban), Vies choisies des principaux saints. 6 vol. in-12- ee a 
Buynand des £chelles... ‘Triomphe: de'l’Evangile. 4 vol. in-12.: 

Cahier. Les caractéristiques des Saints dans'l'art populaite 6numérés et éxpii- 
qués, par le P. Cahier, S.J. 8 livraisons 6s. 6d. chaque. 
Cadoudal (G. de). Signes (les) du temps. 1 vol. in-12 Or gels? 
Cajetan-Marie de Bergame (P.) Pensées et Affections sur la Passion. 3 
Calmet (D.) Hist. de Ancien et du: Nouv. Testament et des‘Juifs, 0°10 0 
Carcado (madame de). Ame (1’) unie &Jésas-Christ. 2 in-12 
Carridres (le R. P.) La sainte Bible: 8 vol. petit in-8 
Carrelet. spirituelles et pastorales: 7 vol. in-12 5 
Carron ((l'abbé). Art (l’) de rendre heureux tout ce nous entoure. 1 inci? 0 0 

Beau (le) Soir de la vie, ‘1 vol. in-12 80 '10 

Ecolier (les) vertueux. 2 vol. in-]2 .. TZY.O 

Héroines (cs) nouvelles chrétiennes. 2 vol. in-12 1 0°20 

Heureux (1’) Matin de la vie. 1 vol. in-12 . 010 

Route du bonheur. 1 vol in-12 01:0 


Cazalés. Vie de N.-S. Jésus-Christ, écrite par G. Brentano, d’ sibel les visiens 
@ Anne-Catherine Emmerich, traduite par M. Vabbé de Gazalés. 6 vol. 
in-12 012-0 
Douloureuse passion (la) ‘de J d’apres les’ méditations @*Ainne- 
Catherine Emmerich, religieuse Augustine du couvent d’Agneten- 
berg 4 Dulmen, morte in 1824, par M. de Cazalés. 22¢ édition. ' 1 ‘vol. 
in-18 
Cathelin — G. ). Souvenirs littéraires du petit séminaire de Paris, x. vol: 
in-1 
Cattet (l’abbé). Fausseté (la) du protestantisme. 2 vol, in-8, 
Vérité (la) de l’Eglise catholique démontrée. 2 vol. in-8. 
Vaussade (P.). Instructions spirituelles. 1 vol. in-12 ... 
Cenac Moncaut. Eglise (1’) romaine et Ja liberté. } vol, in-8 
Cesari (P. Antonio). Opere morali sacre, ... 
Chadenéde (1’abbé de Ja). Christianisme (le) démontré. 2 vol. 
Challoner (Mgr.) Méditations sur les vérités et les devoirs du rrr ee 
pour tous les jours de l'année. 3 vol. grand in-12 
Chalippe (P.). Vie de saint Francoise d’ Assise, 8 vol. in-12 
Chamard (dom Francois). Vies (les) des saints de. 
vol in-12 
Champeau (P.). Art de méditer. 1 in-12. 
Manuel de piété, 4 l’usage des maisons d’édueation. 1 vol. in- 18 
Manvel des retraites et des missions. 1 vol. in-18 ... F 
Méditations a l’usage des maisons d’éducation. (jeunes gens ou jeunes pai 
sonnes). 4 vol. in-12. Tome 1. Réglement.— Fins derniéres, “Tome 
II. Vertus chrétiennes. Tome Principales époques- et. ‘fetes de 
Notre-Seigneur. Tome IV. Fétes et et priviléges de la sainte Vierge, ° 
fétes des Anges et des Saints Be 
Principes de Lecture publique et de déclamation. ‘1 fort vol: in-12 iy 
(comte de), Antonins (les), ans de J.-C. 69-180; ‘3 vol! 71-12 
Césars (les), Histoire des Césars jusqu’a Néron et Tablean du monde ro- 
main sous les premiers empereurs. 3 beaux vol. in-12 —.... 
Rome et la Judée, avec un plan de Jérasalem. 2 vol. in-12 
Chantal \(sainte). Lettres. 2 vol. in-8. 
Charency (monseigneur). Instructions générales en formes de 
vol. in-18 
(Vabbé). 4 traduit : Cours d'instractions famitivres, de Raineti! 
4 vol. in-8 
Litanios do ls trte-ninte Vierge, dar Pi Greed 
Vertu (la) solide, du P.. ids. 1 vol. in-8 
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Charles Borromée (S.). Instruction tous les donfesseurs: 
Chateaubriand. Génie (le) du Christianieme, a ‘yok. 
Chateauneuf (A. de). Notice sur l’origine et les développements “de V'Ordre 
Ghevassu. Méditations ecclésiast. ‘3 voi. 04 
de la)i. Homélies. 8 vol. in-8. 
e. Histoire de la peridant: 16 X¥e-sidale, 2 forts vol. ims: 
Chocarne (R, R.). le Rev Rev. 2 vol. in-8 
Cirier (l’abbé J.-B,). Cours complets d’instractions tamitibroe, 3 vol. in-12 
Clément (]’abbé), sermons, 9 vol. in-12 
Clere (Vabbé). Essai sur l’art oratoire. | vol. 
Clésieux (Achille du). Paris. Une voix dans la foule. | vol. in-8 
Paris,, Une voix dans la solitude. 1 vol. in-8 bes 
Cochin Abolition (1’) de Veselavege, 2 vol. in-8 ... 
(l’abbé) ou instructions familiéres. 6 vol. in-12 
monseigneur), Oraison funébre de Monseigneur Afire .. 
Collet (1 mh Annales du monastére de la wey de Dijon. 1 vol. in-8 
raité des), 5 vol. in-12 
. Beolier chretien. 1 vol. in-18% 
, Traité des saints mystéres. 2 vol. in-12 be 
Collombet (F.-Z.). Chateaubriand, sa Vie et ses écrits. 1 vol. it in-8 be 
Histoire de la sainte Eglise de Vienne. 8 yol. in-8 ib 
Histoire de la suppression des jésuites. 2 vol. in-8 aus is 
, Histoire des lettres latines. 1 vol. in-8 eid ack 
A traduit; Histoire de'saint de G.-A: Poole, vol. in-8 
Mélanges de saint Jérome, 3 vol, in-8 
Collot (l’abbé).: Explication des premiares vérités de la religion. 1 vol. in-12 
Instructions sur le dimanche et les fétes. 1 vol. in-12 
Colombiére (de la). Euvres. 7 vol. in-12 wat Wi 
Retraite spirituelle, 1 vol. in-8 an das 
Combalot. Culte de la Sainte Vierge Marie. 2 vol. in8 
, La connaissance de Jésus-Christ ou le dogme de V'incarnation. 1 vol. in-12 
Condren (de), Euvres complétes. Ses Lettres. 1-fort vol. in-42 
Idée du Sacerdoce et du Sacrifice de Jésus-Christ, Discours. 1 vol, in-12 
Qonny Cisente Félix de). Histoire de la révolution de Franee. 8 vol. in-8 
Cornelius a Lapide.. Trésorsde Cornelius a Vabbé Maries: 4 vol. 


Qoulin (l’abbé). Année du pieux fiddle. ‘2 vol. gr. ine 
Couture {l’abbé de la). A iraduit : albvement et la capti- 
vité de Pie VI, de Baldassari. 1 vol. in-8 .. 
Crasset (P.). Chrétien (le) en solitude. 1 vol. in-12 
Considérations chrétiennes, 4 vol. in-12 i 
_ Considérations sur les principales actions du chrétien, i vol. ge. in-18 
Douce (la) et Sainte Mort. 1 vol. in-12.' 
Instructions spirituelles. 2 vol. in-12 
Méthode d’ grand in-16 
Crétineau-Joly. (J.). Histoire de de ‘Jésus. G 
— 6 vol. in-18 jésus 
Histoire de la Vendée militaire. 4 vol. in-8 be 
Histoire du Sonderbund, 2 vol. in-6 ins beg 
Croiset (P. ). Réflexions chrétiennes. 2 vol. in 12... wall 
Retraite spirituelle..2 vol.in-12). ... 
Vie de Jésus-Christ. 1 vol. in-12- 
.. Vies des saints. 1 vol. in-4 ib 
(Labbé D.-J.-C.). Infallibilitate (ae) 
ien (8,). Opera. 1 vol. in-8 
Vabbé). Solitaire des rochers. 2 ‘vol. in-12 eas bib 
’abbé), Catéchiame ué, 3 vol. in-Bu... 
bé). Itinéraire du voyageur catholique a Rome. “2 vol. in-12 
Cha ) La sainte communion eonsidérée au point de vue phileso- 
Godard. 2 vol. in-12 
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Daniel (P. Ch.) Histoire de la B, Marguerite-Marie, 1 vol. 
Daniel (P. Charles) et Gagarin (P. Btudes de théclagic, do 
phivet d’histoine. 3 forts vol. in-S 
. Vie de Maximilien d’ Este, d’Autriche, L inB 
Vie de Ri P.iCathary, 8. 1. vol..in+12 
| Pensées et fragments des écritsdu P. Cathary, 1 yol, in-12 
Histoire de saint Frangois Régis, 1 vol. in-12 
Histoire de saint Francois Xavier. 2 vol. in-12 avec (port. et “the-smile.. oe 
Histoire de saint Frangoisd’ Assise. 1 yol. in-12 | 
Histoire de saint Frangois de Borgia. 1. L,vol, in-12 sid 
| Histoire de saint Ignace de Loyola. 2 vol. in-12 
. Sainte Jeanne de Chantal, modéle de la jeune fille et.de is joune ‘penn 
dans le monde. 1 vol. in-12 
Blanche de Castille, Mare de St-Louis. 1 vol. in-12 
du B, Canisius. 1 vol. in-12 
Histoire de saint Louis de Gonzague. “1 vol, 
Darboy (arehevéque de Qeuvres da Saint Vandojagite, tends 
du grec. 1 fort vol. in-8 vis 
Delalle (1’abbé). Cours de philosophia chrétionne, 3 vol. in-8,. 
Demange (Vabbé). Marie mieux connte/2 yol.in-12 
Desdouits Homme et,la Création. Lyol.ined. 
Physique (da) en action, 2, vol. in.8 .., 
Dieulin, (le) Curé au sitcle. 2 vol. in-8, “Edition Périese 
Gnide(le) des Curés. 2 vol, in-8 
Doney Catéchisme du Concile de Trente. 2 vol. in-8. sss 
Donozo Cortes, marquis de Valdegamas. ((Euvres de), édition donnée par sa 
famille, avec une Introduction et une Notice sur sa vie, par, M., Lonis. 
Veuillot. 2¢ édit. 3 vol. in-8 0 
0 


2 


Drohojowska (comtesse). Femmes (les) pieuses de i Franae. grad 


ote 


Secret ote) ‘du bonheur. 1 vol. in-12 ... @ 
Dubois (l’abbé H.) Guide (le) des Séminaristes, 1 vol. in-18 jéeus ec 
Histoire de l’'abbé de Raneé et de, sa Réforme, composée avec ses letires, | 
ses écrits, ses réglements et un grand nombre de (locuments coutem- 
| porains inédits ou peu connus, précédée du portrait d’aprés Rigaud, ¢t | 
suivie d'un, Appendice sur les ieappistes et. travaux. 
coles, ete.; 2 forts vol. in-8 J. 
Pratique du Christianisme, 1 vol. in-12- 
Pratique du zéle ecclésiastique, 1 vol.in-12. ... 
Saint (le) prétre, 1 vol. in-18 jésus ... 
Duchemin-Descepeaux, lettres sur la chouannerie, 2 2 ‘vol. in-8.c 
Dufriche des Genettes, (ceuvres inédites de M.), publiées sous ladirection de 
M. Vabbé G. Desfossds, 4 forts vel,in-12 
Duilhé de Saint-Projet (l’abbé F.), des études réligieuses en France, Lvol.in-8 
Dupanloup (Mgr) évéque d’Orléans, de l'’édueation, 5 vol. in-8.188..— Do. 
3 vol, in-12, 88, 6d. De Ja Hante  Edneation Intelleetuelle, J... 
vol, :in-8, 188, — Lettres aux hommes du monde cur Jes lectares qui 
leur conviennent 1 vol. in-8 6s, — De la souveraineté pontificale, Sme; | 
. édition, 1 v. in-12, 2s. 6d. — Souvenirs de Rome, 1 v. in-8; 18.84. — §y) 
- ke Catéchisme chrétien, in-8 1s. 8d. — La Convention du 15 sept, 
et l’encyclique du 8 décembre in-8 1s. — Méthode générale de caté+. 
chisme, 3 vols. in-12 5s. — L’athéisme et le péril social, in-8.1s. 3d. — , 
L’ Histoire, la philosophie, les sciences, 1 vol,.in-8-4s, — Avertiasement, 


ts 
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signes du temps, in-3 5d, Femmes sayantes et femmes sadionees 

10d..— La charité chrétiemne, ct ses cuvres, in-12 1s, 8d. 
Duquesnel (Amédée), histoire des Lettres avant le christianisme, 2 vol. 

Dussieux L., Atlas général de Géographie, 1 vol. gr. in-4 S4 

Canada, sous la domination frangaise, 1 vol. in-12 
phie générale, 1 vol gr. in-8 
Emery, l’esprit de sainte Théreése, 2. vol. in-12 
Bijele (P. Jose Fleurs A Marie, 1 voli «id 
Prétro, 1 vol. in-12- OF ot leek 
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Les Saintes Larmes, 1 vol. in+-18 0 
Le Soleil de 1a Terre sainte, 1 vol. in-12 
Faivre (Antoine). A traduit: Démonstration de la vérité “de 
Théodoret. 1 vol. in'8 
Faber (le R. P.) Beethiéem, ou le mystére de la sainte enfance, 2 vol. 0 
Le méme ouvrage abrégé, 1 fort vol. in-12 
Le précieux Sang, ou le Prix de notre salat, 1 v. in-12 
Confétences spirituelles, 1 vol. in-12... 
Le Pied de la Croix, ou les Douleurs de Marie. 2 vol. in-12... Lire Me oO 
Tout pour Jésus, ou Voies faciles de V’amour divin, in-15 ©... ah 26 
Le méme, abrégé, 1 vol. in-18 90 
Progrés de lame dans la vie spirituelle, 2 vol, in-12., ou. 1 vol. in-12 OP 
Le Créateur et la eréature, 2 vol. in-12 
De la dévotion au Pape, 1 vol. in-18 .. vis 
Do. a PEglise, 1 vol. in- 
(l’abbé), Ciel (le) ouvert, 1 vol, in-12 © 
Falloux (le eomte Histoire de Louis XVI. “vol. in-12, 3a, Histoire 
de saint Pie V. 2 vol. in-12, 6s. —Has published: Lettres inédites 
de Mme Swetchine. 1 vol. in- 12, 38s. — Mme Swetchine sa vie et see 
g@uvres, 2 vol. in-12, 6s, — Lettres de Madame Swetchine. 2 vol. in-12 
68. — Méditations et priéres, journal de sa conversion, ¥'vol. in-12, 
38. — Correspondance du P. Lacordaire et de Mme Swetchine, 1 vol. 
Feller (Vabbé). Sermons, Panégyriques et Disconrs. 2 vol. 
nelon, ceuvres completes. 10'vol.in-& 
Lettres ehoisies.' vol. in-12 
(Euvres.'5 vol. in-4 és 
(Euvres philosophiqnes. 1 vol. in-12... 10 
Traité de Yexistence de Dien, édit. Barbe, 1 v. in-12 . 0 
Ferrand ( Ant.) Vesprit de l'histoire. 4 vol. in-8 ... 
Fiéchier, Morceaux choisis. 1 vol. in-18 . 0 
Oraisons funébres. 1 vol. in-10 
Fournel ( Victor). Paris nouveau et Paris futur. 1 vol: 0 
Frangois (P.) de la Compagnie de Jésus. Jardin (le petit) de 
Matie. 1) vol. in-18 . 0 
Frangois de Sales: (saint), conduite pour la confession la eonmunion, 1 
v. in-18 .. 
Lé directeur spirituel des ames dévotes et 1 mae in-18" “0 
‘Introduction a la vie dévote, 1 vol. in-18 
Lettrés diverses, 1 vol. in-12 q.f@s 
Trait6 de amour de Dieu, 2 vol. in-18 
La vraie et Solide Piété, 1'vol. gr. in-82 ‘ 0 
Frayasinous (monseigneur), Défense du Ohristianieme, 2 vol. in-12 
Freppel l’'abbé), pro r d’éloquenice sacrée a la Sorbonne, Les péres 
toliques et leur époque, | vol.in8 
Les Apologistes ch msau sidcle, Jer partie: ‘saint Justin, vol, 
5s. '2e partie : Tatien, ete ete. 1 vol. in-8, 5s, 3e partie : saint 
Irén6e, I vol. in-8 TID 
Tertullien, 2 vol. 0 
Saint Cyprien, 1 vol. in-8 
Clément d’Alexandrie, 1: vol. in-8 
Panégyrique de Jeanne d’Are'in-s ... 
Discours sur histoire de la Sorbonne, ncé le 8 décembre 1862, — 0 
Oraison fanébre de Mgr Moriot, grand in-8, avec portrait . 0 
La Vie Chrétienne, conférences préchées devant l'Empereur, I vol: ins... 0 
Conférences sur la divinit6 de Jésus-Christ, données aux’ jeunes ‘gens’ ‘des 
écoles par M. l’abbé'Freppel, @’éloquence  sacrée 
bonne, 1 volin-12 ... 
' Exanien critique des apdtres de M. Renan, par le méme, 1 vol! in-8 0 
Do. dela Vie de Jésus, par le méme, vol. 
Examen dela Vie par Renan, in-12" 
Gaboura, Histoire de France, 3 t) @ 
— Histoire de ia Révolution et de I’Emopire, 10 vol. in- 
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Histoirede l’Assemblée constituante, 1 vol, in-8.., ati 
Histoire de l’Assemblée législative, 1 vol. in-8. ... men 
_ Histoire de la Convention nationale, 2 vol. saa as 
Histoice du Directoire, 1 vol. in-8 _... 
Histoire de la Révolution frangaise, 5 vol. in-8 . oly 
Histoire du Consulat,2 vol.in-8 
Histoire de |’ Empire, 3 vol. in-8 
Histoire du Consulat et.de Empire; 5 Yol. in-8... 
Gaillard (Léopold de), l'Expédition de Rome en 1849, 1 vol. in8 
Gardellini (Aloys.), Jecreta authentica Congregationis sacrorum ritaum, ‘I 
» vol, 4, ry colonnes 
Commentaria ad instructionem PP. Clementis IX orntione quadraginta 
horarum, 1 vol. in-4, 4 deux colonnes oie 
-Gaume (Mgr). Bethiéem, 1vol. in-18 . “pe 
Catéchisme persévérance, 8 vol. in-8 { 
Catéchisme méres, 1 vol. in-18 . 
Histoire de la société domestique, 2 vol.in8 we 
‘ Do. des Catacombes de Rome, 1 vol.in8& ... ae: 
de la Passion,1 vol, in-18 ... inh | 
Religion dans le temps, etc. 1 vol. in-12 ove don ving 
La Révolution, 12 vol, in-8 
La Situation, 1 vol. in-8 .. wt = ee 
L'Eau bénite aux x1xe sidcle, 1 vol. in-18 ini 
le grand jour approche, 1 vol. in-18,.. ofet 
Le Seigneur est mon partage, 1 vol. in-18 
Le Signe de la Croix aux xixe siecle, 1 vol. 
Les Trois Rome, 4 vol. in-12 ody ase 
Lettres 48 Mgr Dupanloup, 1 vol. in-8 o's 
. L’Europe en 1848, Br. in-8 
, Manuel des Confesseurs, 1 vol. in-8.. 
Opuscules, 1 vol. in-8 ... 
, Traité du Saint-Esprit, 2 vol. in-8 . oe 
Ver rongeur des sociétés modernes, 1 vol. in-8 
Gautrelet (P.) Méthode pour assister les malades, ‘| vol in-18... 
premier Vendredi de chaque, mois, 1 vol. in 18 ‘te 
Traité de l'état religieux, 2 vol. in-12 
Garena, Vie ae saint Stanislas Kostka, nouvelle édition, 2 vol. in-12 avec 
rtrait 
Genelii (1 La vie de saint “Ignace de Loyola, 2 vol. in-12 
Genin ¢ ons de littérature comparée, 1 vol. in-8 ‘ee 
Dela welds rétienne au quatriéme siécle, 1.vol.in-8 ... 
Gerbet, (Mgr), Considération sur le dogme générateur de la piété catho- 
lique, 1 vol. in-12 .... 
Conférences sur Rome 1 vol, in-8 1s, — Esquisse de Rome “chrétienne: 
vol in-8 12s. — The same 2 vol. in-12 a 
Girard (I'abbé), Prones et Lustructions familiares, 5 vol. in-12.,. 
Giraud, CEuvres du cardinal P, Giraud, 1 vol. grand in-8 
Godard (l’abbé Léon), archéologie sacrée, 1 vol. in 8 one ree 
Les principes de 89 et la doctrine catholique, 1 vol. in-8 << 
Godeseard, Vies des péres, des martyrs, etc,, 14 vol. in-12 
abrégé, 4 vol. in-12 <a 
Gondon anion de d Angleterre rotestante, l’Egiise. . 
Catholique, — Programme du Dr Pusey. — du Dr Newman, 
.. == Introduction par Mgr Manning, | fort vol. in-8 Sen 
Goritia Fr.-Ant.-A.) Epitome theologiz moralis.. 1, vol. in-4 .. 
Gosselin (l’abbé). Instructions sur les. fétes de I’Eglise. 3 vol. in-12 
Goudin (Ant.) Philosophia juxta divi Thome dogmata. 4 vol.in,12 
Gourju,(Clément). Cours de philoso rll élémentaire,, I yol.in-12. 
Gérres. La mystique divine, naturelle et diabolique. 5 vol. in-12 
Gousset (S. E. le card.) Croyance de Concep- 
de la B. V. M. 1 vol. in-8 .. 
Droit (du) de l’Eglise. 1 vol. in-8 
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Exposition des prineipes du droit fies ob 
Phédlogie dogmatique. 2 vol. ib 012 0 
Thédlogie morale. 2 vol. in-8 O 
Gournerie la). Rome chrétienne, on “de 
ouuments de Rome. 3% vol. in-12 0 6 
Grassi (P.) Litanies de la trés-sainte Vierge. 1 vol, in. 8 ats 4 4 6 
Gratry (A.), prétre de !’Oratoire, Commentaire ar selon ‘aint’ 

Matthieu : preniiére partie. 1 vol. in-B 
_ — Deuxidme partie. vol. 
Connaissance tae la) de Dieu. vol. in-8, 10s, 6d, 2 vol. ‘i! 12 

Connaiéanee {de la)'de Yame, vol, in-8, 10s. 64.42 vol. 12 6 
Crisé dela foi. 1 vol. grand in-18 ... 
Henri Perreyve. 1 vol. in-18 
Logiqne. 2 vol. in-8, 10s. 6d.—2 vol. in-12 O06 6 
Manticl (petit) de critique. 1 vol, in-18 
Mois de Marie de |'Immaculée Conception ‘ory 8 
Philosophie (la) du Gedo. 1 vol. in-8, — tot! 3 
Soplitstes (les) et la Critique. 1 vol. in-8 O15 
Spurces (les), 1 vol. grand in-18, 1s, 10d. Seconde partie, nds 4 
Une sur la Sophistique contemporaine. 1 v. in-8, in-12 8 
Grenade (P. Louis de). Guide des pécheurs, trad. Cronzet! in-12" 62 6 
'Praité de l'oraison. 2 vol. in-8 G 
Gregset. (Euvres choisies. vol. in-12 00 10 
Griffet (P.) Exercices de piété communion, ‘vol. 4 
pour les jours de I’an ] vol. im-12 18 
Caractéres de la vraie d hotion: 1 vol. petit 0 6 
fleur (I’) de Jésus et de Marie. 2 vol. in-12 pes 0 
_ Manuel des dimes intérieures. 1 vol. in-12 
Maximes spirituelles. l vol. in-12 . 19 
Méditations sur l'amour de Dieu. 1 vol. in-12 .. ) 
Science pratique du Crucifix. 1 vol. in-12 3 
Guéhennec. Questions de philosophic. 1 vol, in-8 6 
Guillemin. Mémorandum des libertés et des servitndes de rg 

1 vol. in-8 Oo 4 
Guilleminot (P. Jean). Sagesse (la) éhrétienné. voli in-12. , 
Guillon (monseigneur). Bibliotheque des Pores de PEglise: 26 vol. it 
Guilloré (P.). Conférences spititteMes. Vol. in-8... 

Manijére de conduire les jmes. 1 yol. in-18 bss 3 0 

de la vie spirituelle. vol. in-8 

Guyard (l'abbé), Marie reine &t mitre dés saints, 1 imp 


Guyétant (doctent), Le guide médical des curés, 1 vol. in-8 abi 
Hanneberg (Dr, rofesseur I'académie de Munich, Histoite de’ Ia 
vélation Biblique, traduite de Pallemand par J. Gosthler, 3 maghifiques 


Fluet (I'abbé), anthologie catholique, 1 vol. in-12 
Huguet Dévotion & la sainte Kucharistie en vol. inet 


La Dévotion & Marie en exemples. 2 vol. in-12... 


vol. in-8.. 0 8.0 
edericus (Benj.), Lexicon graco- -latinum et vol. in 
mor, curé de St-Sulpice. Traité dela 
Vie de saint Francois de Sales, 2 vol: in-8 T 
TA méme, édition abrégée, 1 volume in-18 
Vie du cardinal de Cheverns, 1 vol. in-18 . 6 0 
Le méme, | vol. in-8 . Oo 0 
Herbet L'imitation de Jésus-Christ éditée, 2 vol: iis 0 
Hue Christianisme au Thibet,'en ttarje et en Chine, 4 ry 1 0 
chinois, 2 vol. in-8 0 0 
Souvenirs d’un yoyage dans la Tartarie, 2 vol. in-8 
one 

0 

0 


Dévotion a saint Joseph’ én exetmples. 1 vol. 12 
de saint 1 vol. in-12 


(do). 1 vol: in-12... 
sricorde (la) de Marie en exemples. 1 vol, 


| 


Mois'de Marie des amés intérieutés, f vol. in-14" 
Mois ‘de Marie immaculée de saint Francois de in-18"” 
Peavoir de saint Joseph. 1 vol. in-18 
Trésot historique. 2 vol, in-12 
Jager (Mgr) Histoire de Photius in-12... 
Janseens, Hermaneutica sacra, 1 .in-8 
Jeancard (Mgr), Vie de saint Liguori, vol. in-12... 
Jérome (Saint), Epistole select.’ in-8 
Lettres. 5S vol. in-8 
Livre (le) des hommes illustres, 1 vol. in-8 de pages 
Mélanges. 3 vol. in-8... 
(Kuvres ehoisies. 10 vol. in-8 
Vies desaint Paul, ermite, ete, 1 vol. itt:8 
Judde (P.) Ceavres s irituelles, vol. in-12 
Klee (H.) Manuel de l'histoire des dogmes ohrétiens. 2 vol. 
Kempis (Thomas a). De Imitatione Christi, 1 vol, grand in-32 
Lafond (Edmond) Rome. Lettres d’un pelerin, Dente édition. 2 vol. ins 
— Lé méme ouvrage, 2 vol. in-12. 
Lactance, Opera omnia, 1 vol, in-8 or oe 
Tacordaire (le R. P.D.) Cavres. 6 vol. in-8 
Le méme, 6 vol. in-12 
Sainte Marie Madeleine. 1 fn-12 
Lagrange. Histoire de Sainte Paule, in-8... H+ 
(V’abbé). Manuel entomologique. vol. in-8 
Fallemant (P.) Doctrine (la) spirituellé. 1 vol. in-18 ©. 
Saints (les) Désirs de Ja mort. ‘in-18 
Sens (le) des psadmes de David. 1 vol. in-12 
Tamenais (de), Imitation de N.-S. Jésus-Christ, tradnetion avec 
Réflenions; 1 vol: in-32, diamant .. oa 
— 1 vol. in-32, raisin ‘vélin glacé 
— I Vol. grand in-18, papier vélin glacé bp oy 
Lambert. Instructions courtes et familires. 4 vol. in-12 
Lamibertini (Prosper). Decisioni di cast di coscienza. 4 
Lantageé. Vie de la vénérable mére Agnés de Jésus, religipuse de 
St-Dominique. 2 vol. in-8 
Tandriot (monseigneur). Véritable ‘de 1 ih 
L.¢ Symbolisme, 1 vol. in-8 
-—~ Le’ méme ouvrage, 1 vol. in- 
avec une introduction sur tes “Mysttres. vol, 
Le méme ouvrage, | vol. in-12.. 
 Conférences aux Dames: du monde sur 1'Humitité et les 2 
in 12 
Conférences aux Demos sur les Béatitudes vol ‘ju: -12 
(EKuvres oratoires et épiscopales, 4 beaux vol. in-8 ... 
Le Clirist de la Tradition. 2 vol. in 8. 
— 2 vol. in-12 
Ta Femme forte et la Femme pieuse, 8 vol. in-12 von 5 
La Pritre chrétienne, 2 vol. in- 12 
Languet (monseigneur). Opera omnia, 2 vo), in-folio .. 
Traité de la confiance en la miséricorde de Dieu. 1 vol. petit OT ger 
Vie et Recueil des écrits de ja V. M. Marguerite-Marie 2 
in-12. Lyon... 
Lansperg (Jean). Entretien de Jédus-Christ avec laine net. in- ‘ 
Tasansso (l'abbé). Dialogues chrétiens. vol: 
Doctrine de Jésus-Christ, 2 vol. in-12 : 
d’Aiguebelle. Religion (la) dn 1 vol. in-12 
TLassalle (l’abbé). Appel aux vivants en faveur des 1 vol. in-i2 
Lanrentie. Histoire de France. 8 vol. in-12 - irs > 
Histoire de l’empire romain. 4 vol.in-8 —.. 2 
Leblanc (P. Thomas). Saint (te) Travail des mains. 12... 
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Lejeune (P.) Pensées, 4 vol. in-12..,.. re 0 
Lenfant (P.) Sermons, 8 vol. in-12... 0. 18) 
Léon le Grand Sermones. 1 vol. in-I2 DA) O 
Léonard Port-Maurice (B.) Avertissements utiles aux 1 vol. ral 
in-l 
Chemin (le) de Péternité bienheureuse. 1 vol. in-18 . 0.10 


0 
Léonson (le Duc). Voltaire et la police, dossier enlevé a la Bastille en.1789 
@t conservé & la Bibliothéque de Saint-Pétersbourg, précédé d'une In- 
troduction sur l’importance des manuscrits enleyés en méme tem; 
aux Archives de la France, et suivi d’un Essai sur la Diner rede 


Voltaire. 1 beau vol. in-18 2.6 
Liberatore (P. Matth.) umano. 1 vol. in-8 7 0 
Institutiones philosophice. 7 
Institutiones philosophice. Ethics et jus nature. 1 vol. in-8 ... 4 
iebermann. Institutiones theologice. Noire ) 2vol. in-8 12 
igny, (P. de). ire Vie de janes Christ. 3 vol, in-B 
— 2 vol. in- 
Sermons. 2 vol. in-12_... 
Liguori, (saint). Amour des ames. I vol. in-18 god 


Avertissements de la Providence. 1 vol. in-18 Sed ma aie 
Chemin (le) du salut. 1 vol. in-18 
Conduite admirable de la divine Providence. 1 vol.in-12 
_ Conduite ou Méditations pour tous les jours de l’Avent. 1 vol. in-18 os 
Conformité parfaite 4 la volonté de Dieu. 1 vol. in-18 ie 
Considérations ou Méditations pour chaque jour de la semaine. ‘In-32 
Considérations sur les maximes éternelles. 1 vol. in-18 Sf. 
Des différentes états que les filles peuvent embrasser. . 1 vol. in-12 bee 
Discorsi sacri morali per tutte le domeniche dell’anno. 1 vol. in-8 
De Cwremoniis miss, 1 vol. in-12 ah 
sur les quatre principales portes de ienfer. 1 vol. in-32 
‘Gloires (les) de Marie. 2 vol. in-18 
Il Confessore diretto per le Confessioni della gente di. ‘campagna. ly. in-12 
Importance de la priére. In-18 
Instruction pratique sur la pénitence. In-12 2 ~~ 
Instruction sur le Décalogue. in-12 ... 
Istoria dell’eresie. 1 vol, in-8 
Lettres spirituelles. 1 vol. in-12., 
Manitre (de la véritable) de éeher & Vapostolique. 
Massime eterne. 1 vol. grand in-18 om tee 
Méthode pour converser avec Dieu. In-18 ... 
Neuvaine au sacré de Jésus. In-12 ou in-18 
(Euvres completes. 30 vol. in.8 
Opere e, dopmatiche, morali. 10 forts vol. in-8 
Paraphrase du Salve Regina. 1 vol. in-18 
Pratique de l'amour envers Jésus-Christ. 1 vol. peti i in-18 
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Selva. 2 vol. in-18 . 7 one 0 
Sermons (petits). 2 vol. in-12 ... 8 
Theologia moralis. 6 vol. in-12.. 10 0 
Vertus (les) de Marie. 1 vol. in-12 ve “ue bap eens 0 
_. Victoires des matyrs, 1 vol. in-12 0 
Visite al SS. Sagramento. 1 vol. grand in- 18 ~~ a4 a0eii)@ 6 
Visites au saint Sacrement.. 1 vol, in-32 ... we 6 
Voie du.salut. 1 vol. in-18 _.... Ba 76 
Li (card.) Lettres sur les quatre articles. 1 vol. in-12 ve wi 0 8 
hner (Tobie). Manuel du prédicateur. 3 vol. in-12 Ow 
Lombez (P. Amb. de). Lettres spirituelles.. 1 vol. in-18 bpd «- 0 010 
‘Traité de la joie de l’dme chrétienne.°1 vol. in-18 0 0.6 
Traité dela paix intérieure. 1 vol. in-18 “ O O11 
Loriot (P.) Sermons sur la doctrine chrétienne. 4 vol. ANS, (400 née ES. O 
Sermons sur la morale chrétienne. 2 vol. in-8 o04 a « O10 0 
Louis de Blois. Dieu consolateur. 1 vol. in-18 
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‘Martin (Noirlieu de, curé de Saint-Louis-d’ Antin). Exposition. et 


Instructions spirituelles..1 vol. in-18 ... 0 6 
Louis de Léon. Noms de Jésus-Christ dans la. iaint Ecriture.’ 1 vol: ing... 0 6 
Lubieski (Ed.), Guerres et Révolutions d’Italie en 1848 et 1849. 1 vol. in-8 0: 4 
Lupellus, presbyter. Tractatus de castitate. 2 vol. in-8 08 
Luzern (card. de la). ‘Considérations sur divers points de la morale ehré. 

tienne. 2 vol. in-8 190154 
sur la spiritualité de Yame. vol. in-8 Oink 
stir la vérité et la religion. 1 vol. in-8 Gong 
sur les prophéties .vol.in-8... ... ood 
Do. ‘sur l’existence de Dieu. 1 voli in-8 .. Qoig 

Explication des Hivangiles. 4 vol. in-18 
Mably (l’abbé de), euvres compldtes. 9.vol. in- 12. 010. 
de Maistre .(Comte-Joseph), Lettres et Opuscules inédits, 2 v. in-8, 10s, 

Quatre chapitres sur la Russie, in-80, 2s. 6d. — Cuvres in-8 1:12) 
Pensées...2 vol. in-12.... 
Georges). Missionnaires (es) cathol iques. 1 vol. in-8 
ing de saint Thomas. 2 vol. in-8 
de Bussy. Histoire de Pie [X. 3 vol. in-12 Ff.) Oct! 
Magaan (Vabbé), Histoire d’Urbain.V et de son sidcle, d’ apras ‘les 
du Vatican et des documents recueillis en France ;.1 fort vol. im-8..; 5 
Le méme ouvrage. 1 fort vol. in- 18 
Marie d’Agréda, Abrégé de la cité mystique de Dieu. 2 vol.in 12). «wi Oud 
Marin (P. Michel-Ange), Vies des Péres des déserts d’Oricnt. 9 vol..ind2 1 0 
Matsollier. ,) Vie de la B. M. de Chantal. 2:vol. in-12. ... 
‘wea? médée de), Professeur & la Faculté des Lettres de Naney, la 
Famille. Legons de Philosophie Morale. 2 bb. B 
Martin (P.) de Matrimonio. 2 vol. in-8.. 12 
Martinet (l'abbé). l’Arche du peuple, 2 ‘vol. in-18;.. 

Conéordia rationis et fidei, 1 vol. in-8 al) Ord 
© Etnde sur la méthode d’enseignement théolagique.. 1 vol. in-12 Hii ano 
(| Education (de 1’) de "homme. . 1 vol. grandin-18 . 
Institutiones theologicex, 4 vol, in-8 . ab 0086) 

Philosophie (la) du Catéchisme '@alholique. I vol. 
Beience.(la) sociale. 3 vol. in-8... wrt. 
Solution. de grands problémes. 4 vol. 0 8 
. Theologia Moralis, 4 vol. in 8 0:16 

0 


| ‘des dogmes l.vol. grand in-18 
Le ¢onsolateur des affligés des malades ¢t-des vieillards. Be Saition, tevine 
(augmentée de nouvelles méditations. 1 vol..in-18 Oni 
Abrégé de I’Histoire de‘la, Religion. 1 vol. in-18 01 
La Bible de l’enfance ou histoire abrégée de]’Ancien et du Nouveau. Testa. 
ment racontée.aux enfants.de 10 4 12 ans. Edition illustrée, 1 vol... m0 61 
‘)Mas-Latrie ide), Chrouviogie: historique des papes. vol. in-8 
Massillon, Morceaux choisis. 1 vol. in-18 BOD 
Cuvres complétes, 16 vol. in 12 Se | 
Petit Caréme, édition Drioux. 1 vol. in-18 =... 001 
Mastai/Ferretti (monseigneur André). Les Evangélistes unis, 2 re in-8... 0.12 
Matel (Jeanne de), euvres spirituelles..2 vol. in-12... 1 
(l'abbé). Retraite ecclésiastique. 2 vol. in-8 
(cardinal). Essai sur l’6loquence de 3 vol. in-12 0-8 
"Opinion sur la souveraineté du peuple, in-8 ad wo. 1 
Panégyriques, Eloges et Discours. 1 vol. in-12 
Mazas (A.) Cours d’histoire de France. 4.vol. in-8... eis «. 0.10 
Hommes (les) illustres.de l’Orient.. 2 vol. in-B...: 6 
‘Mazure (A.) Philosophie des trois. vertus théqlogales, 1 vol. in-12 wo 1 
Médaille Méditations sur les Hvangiles. 1 vol) 1 
Maynard, (l’abbé) Voltaire sa Vie, 2 forts vol. in-8 0 12 
Saint Vincent de sa Vie, son ses son Inflenee. 
‘forts vol. in- 8 O 
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Vie de Saint Vincent-de-Paul, 1 vol. in eds 
Le méme ouvrage. 1 vol. in-8 avec ods 
Vertus et Doctrine spirituelle de Saint Vincent-ds-Paul. lvol.in-8 
Le méme ouvrage, 1 fort vol. in-12 . a6 
Pascal, sa vie et son caractire, ses écrits et son génie, 2 vol. in 8 di 
Ménétrier (l’abbé). Génie (le) de l’Eglise en politique. 1 vol. in 8 
Mermillod (monseigneur). La Vierge Marie. 1 vol. in-8 
Mission du Canada, avec deux cartes gtographiqaes; par les Peres de la Coin. 
pagnie de Jésus, 2 vol.in-12_ ... 
Mission de Cayenne et de la Guyane Francaise, ‘avec une carte géogra- 
phique, Peres de la Compagnie de Jésus. 1 vol, in-12 
Mislin (monsei Les Saints Lieux. 3 vol. grandin-8 .., def 
Moire Catéchisme expliqué. 3 vol. in-12 0 
onin (A. Le cars d’Ars, vie de Jean Baptiste, Maric Vianney. ‘2 vol. in-12 0 
(Mlle V.) Le Journal de Marguerite, 2 vol. in-12_... 
— Maryuerite 4 20 ans. 2 vol.in-12 ... os 
Mone (Fr. Jos.) A édité: Hymni Jatini medii avi. 3 vol. in-8.. 
Monfat (P. de l’Ame dans les voies de !’Oraison. 1 vol, in-12 .. 
A. R. P.) Conférences du couvent Saint Thomas d’Aquin a Paris, 
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ee 


2 
Monmorel (I’abbé de), Homélieset Discours. 6vol.in8 |. 
Montalembert (comte de) Devoir (du) des dans tes élections, 


In-l2... 00 
Intéréts catholiques au dix-neuvidme siécle. 1 vol. in-8... 
Lettre (deuxiéme) 4 M. le comte de a In-8 Jog Doak 
Moince (les) Tomes I, 6 vol. in 8 10 
Cuvres, 8 vol. in-8 2°8 
Histoire de Sainte-Elisabeth d’Hon —- vol. in-12 .. 0 6 

Murray (Patricus). Tractacus de Christi. Tomes I et II seo 1 BB 
‘cme III, premier fasicule. oes Or 
Pro causa justitia et veritatis. In-8... oes « 0 0 
(J.-B.) Spiegazioni dei Vangeli. 1 vol. iy 2 
(P.), De Amour de Jésus-Christ. 1 vol. in-32 
’Esprit du Christianisme. 1 vol. in-12 ese 0 0 
Méthode d’oraison réduite en Pratique, in-32  ... dé 0 0 
Pensées ou Réflexions chrétiennes, 1 vol.in-8 ... ode O 8 
Retraite pour les ecclésiastiques. 1 vol. in-12_... 
Retraite spirituelle. 1 vol. in-12 ... 01 
Nettement (Alfred), Etudes critiques sur le feuilleton-roman. 2 vol. in-8... 0 4 
Histoire de la conquéte d’Alger. 1 vol. in-8 6 
Histoire de la littérature francaise sous la Restauration, 2vol.in-8  <.. 0 8 
la littérature frangaise sous le Juillet, 2 vol. 
09 
Histoire de la Restauration. 7 vol. in-8, en vente : “tomes I, Il, I, Iv, V 1 8 
Notre Saint-Pére le Pape, In-8 
Poétes et Artistes contemporains 1 vol. in-8_ ... 
Roman (le 1 vol. in-8 
Souvenirs de la Restauration. 1 vol. in-12 bss w'IOs:2 
Vie de Madame de la Rochejaquelein. 1 vol. in-12 was 609 D159 
Vie de Marie-Thérése de France. 1 vol. in-8 ... 0.6 
Newman (R. P. J.-H., prétre de l’Oratoire). Conférences de l’Oratoire de). 
Londres ; traduites de l’anglais avec approbation de Vauteur:par Jules 
Gondon, 1 beau vol. in-8 abe 0.6 
Conférences adressées aux Protestants et aux ‘Catholiques; traduites de 
avec approbation de l’auteur par Jules Gondon. 2¢ édit, 
v 
Histoire du développement dol Chrétienne, ou de Retoer 
alEglise catholique; traduit par Jules Gondon. 1 fort vol. in8' ... 0 6 
4 Compendium theologis moralis sancti A. M. de Liguo- 
Nickes ‘D. -A. ate De Esther et ad eum. que pertinent vaticiniis et 
psalmis, 2 vol. in-8 pe ov 8 
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(Auguste). Etudes ues sur le Christianismie 18eme édition. . 
4 vol. in-8, 16s. e same, 4 vol, in-12, 12s, La Divinité de Jésus- 
Christ, 1 vol. in-12, 3s. 3d. La Vierge Marie et le plan divin, nouvel- 
les études sur le Christianisme, 4 vol. in-8, 20s. The same, 4 vol. in-12 
13s. Etudes sur Maine de Biran, 1 vol. in-12, 1s. 8d. L’Art de croire 


tion philosophique la foi chrétienne, 2¢ édition, 2 vol. in-8 
same, 2 vol. in-12 ws aes 
Nothac (J_-P-M) Etude sur le texfe des psaumes. 4 vol. gr. in-8 vat, ® 1 
Etudes sur le texte d’Isaie. 3 vol. gr. in-8 iw OL 
Nonnotte. Dictionnaire philosophique de la religion. 4 vol. in-12 oad 
Nouet (P. Jacques). Admirable (1’) Jésus. 2 vol. in-12 one wea 
Aimable (1’) Jésus. 3 vol. in-12 
Conduite dans les voies de Dieu. 2 vol. in-12 ... 
Exercitie spiritualia secundum normam sancti Ignatii de Loyola. ly. in-12 
Jésus le saint des saints. 2 vol. in-12 bes wes a0 
Lectures spirituelles, 7 vol. in-12 oss awe ose 1 
Méditations sur les in vol. in- oud 
(Euvres, 27 vol. in-12 ove we 
Retraite pour se préparer & la mort. 1 vol. in-12... ee ish 
Retraite premiére. 1 vol. in-12 ove 
Retraites annuelles. 3 vol. in-12 ted 
Vie de Jésus dans les saints. 2 vol. in-12 F ofs whe 


l’abbé J. anuel d’archéologie. 1 vol. in-8 
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ligion Catholique (la) ou examen raisonné de ses dogmes, et réfuta- 
‘tion des objections de l’'incrédulité et de 'ignorance. 2 vol. in-12 ... 
Ozanam (A.-F.) Civilsation (la) au ve sidcle. 2 vol. in-8 bed ew OF 
Civilisation chrétienne chez les Francs. 1 vol. in-8  ... oon 
Dante et la Philosophie catholique au xu siécle. 1 vol. in-8 ob 
Etudes germaniques. 2 vol. in-8 ood 1 
Lettres inédites sur la Société de Saint tempi ‘de Paul. In-8 oes 
Mélanges. 2 vol. in-8 ove 1 
Euvres ghoisies. 1 vol. in-12 Seal 
(Euvres completes. 11 vol. in-8 ... aes 
Poétes (les) franciscains en Italie. 1 vol. in-8  .., 
Progrés (du) dans les sitcles de décadence. vol in-8 ... 
Purgatoire (le) de Dante. 1 fort vol. in-8 ~~ «ve 
Réflexions sur la doctrine de Saint-Simon. 1 vol. in-8 ose 
Ozanam (1 @ ‘abbé C.-A.) Manuel des pieuses domestiques. 1 fort vol. in-8 ... 
Manuel des pieuses ouvriéres. 1 vol. in-18 vie o- 


Pacea (cardinal B.) Giuvres complétes; traduites par M. Queyras. 2 vol. 
ornées des portraits de Pie VII et du cardinal Pacca, gravés sur 


Mémoires du cardinal Pacca, sur le “pontificat de Pie VII, traduite par ‘M. 
Queyras, nouvelle édition. 2 vol. in-18, avec portraits 6 
Mémoires historiques. 1 vol.in8 ... 
~~ (l’abbé). Okygraphie sacrée. I vol.in-8 ... O 8 
loux (P. Xavier.) Famille (la) sanctifiée. 2 vol.in-12 
Pallard (l’abbé L.) Recueil de priéres et d’euvres pies. 1 vol. in18 
Recueil des tiers ordres. 1 vol. in-18 ... 
Palma (P. Louis de). Praxis viw spiritualis. 1 vol. in-12 

Parisis (monseigneur). Opuscules divers 

Pascal. Pensées sur la religion. 1 vol in-8 0 2 
Passaglia (Charles). De Immaculato Conceptu Commentarius. 3 v. gr. in-4 2 0 
De Aternitate penarum. 1 vol. in-8 ows at 
Pavy -) Célibat (du) ecelésiastique. 1 vol. in-8 
e foi catholique. 1 vol. in-12 od41 
pad (l’abbé A.-C.) Doctrine del’Encyclique du 8 décembre 1864. 1 v. in-8.0 3 

a (Francois). Histoire de Saint Francois de Sales, évéque et prince 
de Gentve. 2 forts vol. in-8, avec un beau portrait et une carte ... 0 10 
— Le méme ouvrage. 2 forts vol. in-12 we #3) -- O 6 
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(Charles > , les Socialistes et le Christianisme. 1 v.in-8 0 1. 

Richesse (ae. a les schrétiennes, 2 vol) in-8: ... O12 
Perreyve (l’abb6é H., Chanoine Honor. d’Orléans, Professeur Sorbonne. 

Entretiens sur Péglise catholique, 2 vol. in-8 12 

Les mémes, 2 vol. in-12 0 6 
Panégyrique de Jeanne d’Arc, Prononeé dans la eathédrale ‘d'Orléans, ala 
féte anniversaire. du 8 mai-1862, 3e édition, revue et augmentée ¢ de 


notes historiques.—Gr. in-8. ... bie 01 
La Pologne (1772-1865), 1 vol..in-12 ots wa 
- Une station 4 la Sorbonne, I vol. in-18 0.2 


* Lettres du R. P. Lacordaire & des jeunes gens, augmentées de lettres iné- 
dites approbations de NN. 8S. les et évéques, 1 
vol. in- wee 
Le méme, 1 vol. in-18, 40 édit, 
Méditations sur le chemin de la Croix, 8e édition, 1 vol. io-18 
’ Rosa Ferrucci, ses lettres et sa mort. 1 vol. in-18 Oy a 
” La journée des malades. Réflexions et priéres pour le temps de Ia maladie, 
avec une introduction par le R. P. Petetot, supérieur de l’Oratoire de 
I'Immaculée Conception. 1 vol. in-18,.3¢ édition revue et augmentée. 0 
Biographies et Panégyriques. Un beau vol. in-12, du de 
Yauteur “0 
Pernarelli.(Od.) Istituzioni ‘di canto fermo. 1 vol. 
Perrin (P.) Sermons. .1- vol. in-12 
Perrorie (P.) Immaculato (de) B. V. M. Concepta. 1 vol. in-12 
Matrimonio (de) ehristiano. 3 vol. in-8 
Pralectiones theologice. 6 vol. in-8... | 
Prelectiones, 4 vol. in-8 
’ Pralectionum theologicarum Compendium. 2 vol. in-8 
(Perraid (P:) Etude sur l’Irlande Contemporaine. 2 vol. in-8 ... 
‘Perraud (P: Adolphe). L’Oratoire de France au XVI1éme sidcle. 1 vol. in. 
Pezron (D.-Paul). Histoire évangélique. 2 vol. in-8 
Philips (G.) Droit (du) ecclésiastique dans ses ae trad. par V'abbé Crou- 
zet, 3 vol. in-12. 
(dw) dans ses sources ; ‘trad. ‘par labbé Crouzet. 1 vol. 
n-8 
Action providentielle, in-12, 10dé — Nouveau dictionnaire de Theologie 
Merale. 1 vol. in-8, 4s. —Le principe religieuse, in-12, 1/8. —Ca 
renees Théologiques, 4 vol. in-8 
Pianciani (Jean-Bapt:) Cosmogonia naturale comparata col Genesi..1 vol, in.8.0 
“Pieot. ‘Mémoires pour servir & l’histoire ecclésiastique. 7 vol. in-8 
Bernardin de). des Epitres de saint’ Paul. 4 vol. 
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Pie (Mer de. Poitiers). "Gavres ‘de, Nouvelle édition, revue et ang- 
mentée, 5 magnifiques vol in-8 ... 

‘Pierre d’Alcantara (saint). CEuvres spirituelles. 1 ... 

Pagani (C.-B.) L’ Anima divota della SS. Euearistia. 1-vol. gr. in-18 

Pinart (l'abbé). Conférences sur le Christianisme. 1 vol. in-12 

Flammes (les) de l'amour de Jésus. 1-vo). in-12 

Pioger ( Fabbé), (le)4 dans — res de la vie. 1 vol.i wii 


18- 
Mois de Marie. 1 vol. in-18 . 
Paraboles (les) de l’Evangile. ‘1 vol. in-12 
Trésors-de la prédication. 4 vol. in-4 ... 
‘ Pithing (Henr.) Synopsis Pirhingiana. 1 vol. in- 8.. a) 
‘Pitra (card: R.-P.) Etudes sur la eollection des Actes des saints. 1 vol, in-8 
Juris ecelesiastic’ Grecorum historia et monumenta. 1 vol. in-4 ev 
Pitzipios (Jacques-G.) Eglise (1’) orientale. 1 vol. gr. in-8 - ... 
Plantier (monseigneur). Conférences données & otre- Dame de Patisy 
A vent de 1848. 1.vol. in-8 - gos tee 
Régles -de la vie sacerdotale. 2 vol. in-8 i. 
vPlatus (P:) Bonheur (le) de la vie religieuse. 4 vol, in-12 


o 
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Ponlevoy (R. P et mort du R. P. de Ravignan, in-8 
Vie du R. P. “de vignan, 2 beaux vol. in-12 . sui 
Possoz (Rev. P. Alexis.) S. J. Le .premier jésuite ‘anglais martyris6 en An- 

leterre, ou vie et mort du B. Edmond Campion, 1 vol. in-8 ata: 

Podge get (E.-A.) Institutiones catholic. 12 vol. in-8 
Histoire des principaux sanctuaires de la Mere d de 4 vol. 
Poulle Sermons. 2 vol. in-I2 O 

Poujoulat. Histoire de Saint Augustin, évéque @’'Hippone, ouvrage couronné 

par l’Académie frangaise, 2¢ édition, revue et augmentée. 2 vol. ian18 0 
Le méme ouvrage: Belle édition.: 2 vol. ‘in-8, portrait Os 
(l’abbé). Ecolier (1’) vertueux. 1 vol, sai’ 0. 
odéle (le) des jeunes gens. 1 vol. in-18 ob 
CEuvres completes. 17 vol. in-18 ... ids ih 
Racine (Jean), Cuvres. 4 vol, in-8 ... 
Raineri (Ange). Cours d'instruction familitres. 4. vol. 
Ramitre (P. Apostolat de la priére. 1 vol. in-12 
Apostolat-du sacré Coeur. 1 vol. in-18 
Ratti (J.-M.). Missionario apostolico. 1 vol. in-8 
Rapin (le P.). Histoire du Jansénisme, 1 vol. in-8... . 0 
Mémoires 3 vols.in-8 ,.. iu!) @ 
‘Raymond. Catholicisme (du) dans les sociétés modernes. 1 vol.in-8  ... © 
Raze (de), ory et Flandrin. Concordantiarum 88. manuale. 

1 vol. in-8 
‘Ranke. Histoire de la pai papas pendant les xvie et xvite sidcles, traduite de 

Yallemand par J Haiber ; eontinuée jusqu’a nos jours, par A. de 
Saint-Cheron. 2¢ édition, 3 forts vol. in-8.. 
Réaume (l’abbé). Caréme (le) et les Quatre fins dernigres de homme. 1 

vol. in-18 ove vee one 

Guide (le) du jeune- prétre. 1 vol. in-18 aod 
' Instructions sur le sacrement de pénitence. 1 vol. in-12 sud 
Rebaudengo. Corso di istruzioni catechistiche. 2 vol. in-8  ... 0 
Ravignan (8. J Entretiens ? irituels recueillis par les enfants de Marie 
(couvent du Sacré- e Paris, 1855), suivi d’un choix de ses pen- 
sées,-1 vol. in-12 0 
Suite des entretiens spirituels, reeueillis par les enfants de Marie (couvent 
du Sacré-Ceeur. 1857-1658), 1 vol. in-18 ... 0 
préchée aux carmélites (1867). 1 vol. 
in- 
Souvenirs des conférences, prononeées en 1842. in-12 0 
De l’existence et de l'institut des jésuites. édition, re revue et et augment. 
1 vol in-12. - (oot) 
_ Clément XIII et Clément XIV. 2. vol. in-8. ied 
Conférences. 4 vol. in-8 - - l 
‘Riche. Fioretti, Petites Fleurs de saint Frongois 8e édition. 

1 vol. in-12 0 
Rigoleuc (P.). Cuvres spirituelles. vol. in-12.,,. 0 
Rio. L’art- Chrétien, Nouvelle édition entitrement refondue et consid 

tablement augmentée. 4 forts vol.in-8.. 1 

Le tome IV et dernier, qui vient de ag gee se vend s6parément. se10 
Michel-Ange et Raphaél, par le néme. 1 vol. in-8. Ce livre est extrait 

du tome IV de l’Art chrétien. 0 

Rodriguez (B. Alph.) Exercitium perfectionis. vol. in-8 ... 
Pratique de la perfection chrétienne. Trad. Crouzet. 4 vol. in-l2  ... 0 
de la fin pour laquelle N. S. a institué ecclésiastique. 1) 

Robrbacher (l'abbé). Catéchisme du sens commun. 1 in-12 0 


Histoire universelle de l’Eglise catholique, continuce de 1846 & 1866. par ‘J. 
Chantrel, préeédée d’une Notice biographique et littéraire, par Ch. 
Sainte- Foy, suivie d’une Table genérale entitrement retondue par 
Léon Gautier, et d’un Atlas historique spécialement dressé pour 
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Dufour. Quatridme edition, publiée en 15 vol. 
13 volumes ont paru. 
one 100 
140 
On érir [Atlas sans Histoire dol'Eglise, m mais non PHis. 
torie de l'glise sans 7 Atlas. 
Rolland. Conseils pour former une bibliothéque. 3 forts vol nie 8 0 
Rollin. Traité des études. 3 vol. in-12 ie O 6.0 
ues-(l’abbé). Droits de l’Eglise de 1’Etat, etc. "Lvol. in-8... 038 0 
Sagette J.) Eucharistie (1’), Méditations pour chaque jour de Yannée, 
daprés le R. P. de Machault, S, J. 4 forts vol. in-12, contenant plus 
de 450 méditations 0 
Saint-Jure (J. J.-B.) Connaissance "(de la). et de Amour du Fils de Dieu 
Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ. 3 vol. in-8 vee 6 
Homme (1’) 4 vol. in-12 i see 0 
Homme (1’) spirituel. 2 vol. in-12 bes at 0 3 8 
Livre (le) des élus. 1 vol. in-12 pon 20g sce - O 1 6 
Maitre (e) Jésus-Christ. 1 vol. in-12 nod ovis Oink 8 
Vie de M. de Renty. 1 vol. in-12 } Oe 2-(.@ 4.8 
Salinis (Mgr de). La Divinité de l’Eglise. 4 yol. in-8 - -. 016 0 
Sauzet (Paul). Chambre (la) des députés et la Révolution de février. 1 v. in-8 0 4 6 
Deux (les) Politiques de la France. In-8 ... ase eee 0 1 8 
1 vol. in-12 « O 2.6 
Savignac (l’abbé iy | Panégyriques des Saints. 3 vol. in-8 .. « 0 8 0 
Savonarole (Jéréme). Triomphe (le) de la Croix. 1 vol. in-12_ . .- 0 20 
Scavini (monseigneur). Theologia moralis universa. 4 vol, in-12... - 012,10 
Scheffmacher (P.) Lettres d’un catholique. 2 vol. in-8 ocd O 
Scaramelli (R. P.) Méthode de direction spirituelle, ou l’art de conduire Jes 
ames a la perfection chrétienne par voies ordinaires de la grice; tra- 
duite en frangais par M, l’abbé J.-J. Rudeau. 3e édition, revue et cor- 
rigée. 4 vol. in-12 010 0 
Guide spirituel dans’ les voies de la perfection chrétienne, & Pusage des 
communautés apaioowe et des personnes pieuses ; traduit par M, l’abbé 
Rudeau: 2 vol. in-12 060 
Schouvaloff (P.) ‘yr conversion et. ma vocation, suivie de lettres de direction 
le R. P. de Ravignan. 1 vol in-18 038 0 
Scupoli (P. -y Combat (le) spirituel, au, enté de la Paiz deUdme, 1 v. in-3a 0 0 6 
Segneri (P.) Dévotion (la véritable) & ie. 1 vol. in-18 ose Se: 
votion Notre-Dame. 1 vol. in-12 8 
Tastruction du confesseur. 1 yol. in-12 . bee O 010 
La Manna dell’Anima, 18 vol. in-32 «i die ovo 010 7 
Manne (la) de l’me, 5 vol. in-12 as ose ose 0 8 O 
Miroir fidéle. 1 vol, in-18 ove “4 os 0 0 4 
Opere. 4 vol. in-8 1 6.0 | 
Paraphrase du Miserere. 1 vol. inl2 
Pratique des devoirs des curés, 1 vol. in-12 p< ove 01 8 
Quaresimale. 1 fort vol. in-8 ome one od 06 6 
Sermons. 6 vol. in-12 oe + ose oés 08 0 
Sagesse. In-12 00 4 
unior (P.) Comprenant tous les Opucules 
Sepp (le docteur).. Jésus-Christ. 2 vol. in-8 ods wen 010 0 
ie de Notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ. 3 vol. in-12_ ... 
Sévigné (madame de). Choix (nouveaux) de lettres. 2 vol. in- 12. -« 0 2.0 
Lettres. 18 vol. in-18 010 0 
Sibour (monseigneur). Institutions “diocésaines. "2 vol. in-8 ee oni 0 4 0 
Siguier (Auguste). Grandeurs (les) du catholicisme. 2 vol. in-8 , «ei? 6 O 
Silvio Pellico. Devoirs des hommes. 1 vol. in-18 ove ao, 0 O & 


Doveri (dei) degli uomini. 1 vol. in-32 
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Mes Prisons et Devoirs des hommes, en italien. 1 vol. in-82 ... 303 Oils 
Mémoires, 2 vol.'in-18, 1s. Opere scelte, 1 vol. gr. in-82 ... 
Simounet (P.) Ciel (le) suriaterre. 1 vol. in-12 2 
Stolberg. Histoire de Jésus-Christ et de son siécle. 1 vol. in-12 
Surin (P.) Catéchisme spirituel de la > armen chrétienne. 2 vol. in-12 .... 0 2 
Dialogues spirituels, 2 vol. in-12 
Fondements (les) de la vie — 1 vol. “grand in- ‘82 ‘ie os Os 
Lettres spirituelles. 2 vol. in-12 8 8 
Térdse (sainte), Chateau (le) intérieur, traduit par Grégoire et Collombet 
1 vol. in-8. 
Chemin (lepde la perfection, par le P. Bouix. 1 vol. in-l2 
Exclamation de a son Dieu. 1 vol. petit in-18... 06 
Lettres, trad. Bouix 3 vol. in-8 ... O14 
Méditations sur le Pater, 1 vol. in-32. ... 
CEuvres, trad. Bouix., 8 vol. in-8 ... O14 
Vie crite par elle-méme, trad. par le P. Marcel Bonix. 1 vol. in8 .... 0 6 
Theiner. Annales ecclesiastici Baronii card. 3 vol. in folio 416 
Codex diplomaticus dominii — 8. 1, 3. h folio 
(p. 16.) Prix ... §10 
Disquisitones criticw. 4 vol. in-4... a 0 6 
Histoire des institutions d’éducation ecclésiastique. 2 ‘vol. in-8... 
au sujet du livre les Cing Plaies de Eglise, 2 
vol, in-1 6 2 
Monuments historiques relatifs aux regnes a’ ‘Alexis Michaélowitch, ete. 1 
vol. in-folio (p. 67). Prix net. 110 
a aa dell ritorno alla Chiesa delle Case regnanti di Brunswich, 1 vol. 
8 O01 
Vetera monumenta Hungariam illustrantia. 2 vol. in-fol. (p. 107. Priz 
et £10 
Théodoret. ‘Démonstration de la vérité évangé ique. 1 vol. 
Thiébaud, (l’abbé). Fleurs mystiques. 2 vol. in-12 ... 
Homélies. 8 vol. in-12 O12 
Thomas. (Euvres diverses. 2 vol. in-8 0,5 
(saint). Expositio continua simul ac Catena aurea, 8 vol. 
eee eee oe 1 0 
(de cipum, 1 vol in-8 ... 0 2 
Thomas de do N. 8. Jésus-Christ. 2 vol. in-12, .. 0 2 
(P.). Institutiones philosophice, 2 vol. in-12 4 
.).et Cozza (Joseph). De Immaculata Conceptione 
'ymnologia Grecorum. 1 vol. in-4 018 
Townend (monseigneur le), Année (1’) du chrétien. "4 vol. in-18 0 2 
Avent. 1 vol. in-18 .. aig 
onduite pour le temps pascal. 
Valentin (l’abbé). Prétre (le) juge et 2 vol. in-8 .. 0 8 
vena (Vabbé A. de). exions sur l’évangile pour tous les jours de 
V'année. 2 vol. in-18 0 3 
Valroger (Yabbl6é H. de). Christianisme (du) et du Paganisme dans Y’en- 
seignement. 1 vol. gr. in-18 oe 
Introduction aux livres du Nouveau Testament. 2 vol in-8 0 10 
Vandermoere. Acta 8. Theresiw a Jesu. 1 vol. in-folio. on 0 6 
Vaubert (P. 2 Dévotion & N.-S- J.-C. dans l’eucharistie, 2 vol. in-12 0 2 
Exercice > saint) de la présence de Dieu. 1 vol. in-32 00 
le), Cérémonial 4 l’usage des églises de paroisee. 1 vol 
Cérémonial de la Consécration d’un évéque.. 
— des Ordinations. 1 vol. in-12_... 
— pour la Consécration des églises. 1 vol. in-12 ae 0 0 
selon le rit romain. 2 vol. in-12.. 0 6 
Exposition des rubriques du bréviaire romain. 1 vol. in-12 oie 
Les Fonctions pontificales. 2vol.in-12  .. 


Ventura (P. Ji m), de Methoda philosophandi. 1 vol. in-8 vie 
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Oraisdn fandbre de Daniel.O’Connel. 1 vol,in-12 
Ventura (B.. P.) Homélies ‘sur les Paraboles de, N. 8. Jésus-Cheiat, préchées 
‘ au Vatican, traduites de |’Italien par l'abbé Falcimagne, 2 vol. in-8... 
Conférences, Sermons et Homélies sur les principalés fates - Yannée in-8 
Lés Femmes de l’\Evangiles. 2 vol. in-8 
Apostolat de la femune catholique, 2 vol. in-8 ... 
Hssai sur l’origine.des idées et le fondement de 
La véaie.et la fausse philosophie in-8,, 
Essai sur le-potivoir public. 1 vol. in-8. bod 
© @oirés nonv. du catholicisme. 1 v. in-8 oi 
* La philosophie chrétienne. 3 vol. in 8 ‘ 
\ La Raison philosophique et la Raison catholique. 3 vol. in- 8 
La! Tradition et les semi-pélagiens dela philosophie. 1 vol. in 8 
Veen (l'abbé). Vrais (les) Principes sur la prédication. 3 vo). in-8 
Veuillot (Lonis). Corbin et d’Anbecourt,. 1 vol. in-18 fov Gu 
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LiHonnéte Femme, 1 vol.ins12 | 
Le lendemain de la victoire. vol in-18. sind 
Le parfum de Rome, in-12. ) 
‘) Les Odeurs de Paris, in-12 ... 
Les Libres-penseurs, in-12 . ase ne oad bedi 


. Historiettes et fantaisies, in- 12 
_ Vie des premidres de la Visitation la mare de Chaugy, 


5 
5. 
1 
3 
3 
6 
3 
3 
3 
© 2 2 vol, in-12 pve 6 
L’Illusion libérale, in-8 «.. ous 1 
© Figures du présent, in-8 .. tie 5 
2vol.in-12 she t be 6; 
{ quelques erreurs sur la papauté. 4 gr. in- 2.0 
Etude de St. Vincent-de Paul. Br. in-18, die 0, 6 
Lia Vie de N.-S. J&sus-Christ. 1 vol. in-12 3 0 
Le Fond de Giboyer, 1 v. in-12 bas 2 6 
L’Esclave Vindex, 1 v. in-18 dhe 1 
Mélanges religieux. 12 “on pos 0. 0 
Satires. 1 vol. in-12 ase eda 3/0 
Waterloo. br. in-8 vse’ 010 
Viard (I'abbé), Marie, ses gloises et ses souffrances. 2 vol. in-19 40 
Vincent de. Paul (saint). Sermons. 2 yol. in-8 | ., 6.0 
Sermons.de ses-coopérateurs et successeurs publiés par les soins 
de M, l’abbé Jeanmaire. 2 beaux vol. in-8.... 0 8.0 
Virel (l’abbé). Cours d’instruction paroissiales. 2 vol. in-12 ... O 5 0 
Vidal, (Saint-Paul), sa vie et ses ceuvres, 2 vol. in-8 me S$ 0 
Vie les euvres de Marie Lastaste (la), religieuse coadjutrice ‘du Sacré-Cosur. 
publiées par M. l’abbé. Pascal Darbins. ayec l’approbation de Mgr, 
d’Aire. 3 vol, in-12_ ... 0.8, 5 
Voigt J. Histoire du Pape Grégoire VI, traduetion de My Jager, in-120. 5) 0 
Warnet (P.) Trésor. des prédicateurs. 2 vol. grand in-8 és «4 015.0 
Wilberforce (B.-I.) Da principe del’autorité dans l'Eglise. 1 vol, in-I2 .. 0.3.0 
‘Wiseman (card.) Sermons sur N.-S. Jésus-Christ et la tra- 
Vabbé A. 1 fort vol. 0 2.6 
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NEWTON WILSON & CO.’S 
EW HAND LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867—PRIZE MEDAL. 


These Machines work with two 
threads, and make the lock-stitch, 
the work on both sides being alike. 
The “‘ Dorcas” is the same speed 
as the * Cleopatra ; ” while the 
“ Penelope,” whic h is a larger 
and nobler Machine, makes five 
stitches to each revolution of the 
handle, Nothing more simply 
beautiful than these Machines 
and their results need be desired, 
It should be observed that in all 
these Machines the work is car- 
ried in a straight direction by 
the action of the Machine itself ; 
one hand is, therefore, amply 
sufficient for all the purposes of 5 
4 Guineas. guiding. 5 Guineas. 

ands and Tables for working the above by the foot as follows: Plain Stand, £1 1s. ; Ornamental ditto, £2 2s. ; 

best ditto, with lass Shade, £3 3s. 


Machines for domestic use, on Tables complete, Lock or Knotted Stitch, prices from 8 to 10 Guineas ; 
Dressmaker’s Machine, 8 Guineas; Boot-Closer’s Machine, 8 Guineas; Duplex Machine, for putting new 


plastic oping into old boots, £14 14s, 
Full Descriptive Catalogue of all the Machines Free by Post. Liberal terms to Exporters, 


Depots: 144 HIGH HOLBORN and 144 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


WAX VESTAS, ‘AND VESUVIANS, 


CONTAIN NEITHER PHOSPHORUS NOR ‘SULPHUR, | 

AND IGNITE ONLY ON THE PREPARED SURFACE OF 
THE BOX, THUS AFFORDING TO LIFE AND © 
PROPERTY THE MOST EFFECTUAL 


PATENT — 
m SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, | 
| Bold by Grocers, Chemists, Ironmongers, Chandlers, Stationers, everywhere. | 


BABIES’ HOODS, 
GUINEA. 


BABIES CLOAKS, 
1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU- i 2: GUINEAS. 


Babies’ Baskets to match, 1 rt : 
Christening-Caps, 1 Guinea; 
Shirts, 2s.; Caps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 63. 
Lace Collars and Sleeves. 
Cambric Handkerchiefs. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 


White Dressing-Gowns, 1 Guinea; 
Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 
Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; 
Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 


RIDING 
HABITS 


RIBBED CLOTH, 
54 G’s. 
NAPOLEON BLUE, 
73 G's. 


LADIES RIDING TROUSERS, 


Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 
Linsey Habits for little girls, 2} G’s, 
Every thing of the Superior Excellence for Me the House has been 


Celebrated for Thirty Years. 


W. G. TAYLOR, 53 BAKER ST. 


LONDON, W. 


RIDING 
HATS 


VEILS, 


_ 13 G's. 


CLOSE AT FOUR O’CLOCK:ON SATURDAYS. 


LONDON: RODGON AND SON, GREAT NORTHERN PRINTING WORKS, PANCRAS ROAD, ¥.W. 
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